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Virgin Wool Classics in Traditional Styling for School 
Pendleton presents a new leisure jacket of virgin wool shirting in natural 

shoulder three-button coat stvle. and a new button-down version of the famous 






Pendleton shirt. Both are true Pendletons— 100% virgin wool dyed, spun, 
woven and tailored in the Northwest by craftsmen whose traditions are ninety 
years old. Both are basic for college men as ell as their somewhat-elders. For 
school. leisure and informal entertaining—these Pendletons are ¢ lassics in 
taste and quality. And Pendleton plaid shirts are now machine-washable. 
Topsman jac ket. 22.95: Button-down shirt. 14.95: Sir Pendleton shirt. 17.95: Always virgin wool 
Slacks. 23.95: Clans robe-in-bag. 17.95. 
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For additional information, wrtte Dept. T2, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland 1, Oregon 
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Photographed at Rambler plant in Kenosha, 





Wiaconsin, More cara are aasembled here than in any other single plant in the U.S A. 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN JULY 25, WHEN AMERICAN MOTORS’ PRESIDENT GEORGE ROMNEY 
AGAIN TALKED DIRECTLY TO RAMBLER EMPLOYEES. THIS OCCASION WAS THE LAUNCHING 
OF OUR LATEST QUALITY THRUST — THE “A-OK QUALITY WORKMANSHIP” PROGRAM USING 


THE ASTRONAUTS’ DRAMATIC “EVERYTHING IS ALL RIGHT” SIGNAL AS THE SYMBOL. 


American Motors has a face-to-face, spade-a-spade habit. 


At the face-to-face, call a spade-a-spade meetings in 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Mr. Romney told the 23,000 
employees that what the American consumer wants most 
as standard equipment in his cars is trouble-free quality. 
He asked all of the employees to pledge their intensified 
emphasis on quality and they agreed enthusiastically. 


American Motors periodically brings all employees to- 
gether for top-management discussion of problems and 
opportunities for serving consumers better. 


Rambler success has been due basically to three things: 

« The common-sense compact car idea pioneered by Rambler, 
« Emphasis on superior trouble-free Rambler quality. 

« Letting people know the facts about Rambler advantages. 


American Motors’ compan y-wide objective is to make trouble- 
free Ramblers the symbol of 
American industrial integrity 
and honesty—to make Rambler 
quality superior to that of aulto- 





mobiles costing much more built 
anywhere in the world. 
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World Standard of Compact Car Excellence 


That’s why George Romney enlisted and secured the 
support of all employees in the new “A-OK Quality 


Workmanship” program. 

That’s also why Rambler created an important new de- 
partment unique in the automobile industry. This new 
Customer Quality Assurance Department acts like an 
outside critic and is responsible only to Mr. Romney. 


Its expert staff audits components and final car quality as 
produced by our regular manufacturing departments ..« 
quality that has been subject to the scrutiny of a full 
staff of regular inspectors. 


Members of this new department have the authority to 

stop the production lines any time quality isn’t measuring 

up to what customers have the right to expect. 

If youare not already one of the 1,250,000 Rambler owners 
who know that superior trouble- 
free quality is standard equip- 


Mi bk | tiK ment in every Rambler, ask any 
owner about his Rambler—then 


test drive one of them at your 
nearest Rambler dealer. 





Pay no attention 
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LETTERS 


Sheltering Arms 
Sir: 

Kudos to Charles Davis from Austin for 
his stand on arming fallout shelters to keep 
the neighbors out [ Aug. 18]. It is indeed 
wonderful to see that there are still some 
Americans around who are able to think for 
themselves without aid from the Federal 
Government. Guns are man’s best friend. 

Cecit R. Coare Jr. 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: 
Shelter Owner Davis for 
the Year!" 


“Neighbor of 


Pete MARVIN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

I have often pondered the advisability of 
a bomb shelter, wondering whether survival 
may not be the most horrible choice. Ii sur- 
vival depends upon living with such mon- 
sters, Mr. Davis need not worry. I, for one, 
would not knock on his door. 

Marjorre HOFFMAN 
Detroit 


Sir: 

Our apartment has no provision for a fall- 
out shelter, and my wife and I have resigned 
ourselves to extinction in the event of nu- 
clear war. But we find compensation in the 
knowledge that Charles Davis and his family 
will survive. They are a fine-looking tribe. 

Birt FRANCIS 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: 

Mr. Davis and his family are by all means 
the kind of Americans we want to keep alive. 
It’s the Russian lack of Christian charity that 
can possibly start a third war, and people 
like the Davis family, with their store of ma 
chine guns and invulnerable doors, who will 
be preserved to throw empty tin cans and 
begin a fourth. 

Grorce E. TITTLE 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I was surprised that in all their speaking 
about fallout shelters and Chris ian ethics, 
not one of the ministers drew analogy 
from the parable of the ten virgins (Mat- 
thew 25: 1-13). Five were wise and five were 
foolish, The wise virgins had oil for their 
lamps and went in to the marriage, while the 
foolish virgins who had no oil were shut out. 
The wise virgins did not share their oil nor 
did the bridegroom allow the door to be 
opened to them. 

Now, would these ministers have had the 
wise virgins give up their oil and their places 
with the bridegroom to the foolish ones? 
Personally, I’m going to let in at least enough 
people for a table of bridge. Can you imagine 
two weeks underground with nothing to do 
but listen to Conelrad ? 

Mrs. THomas D. AVINGER 
Bellaire, Texas 


Sir: 

I was highly distressed at the 
moral imagination reflected in the views of 
the spiritual leaders quoted. They contain 
not a single transcendent idea which could 
inspire any noble possibilities in man. 

Ricuarp L, Surtner, M.D. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Sir: 

Those who think that it is Christian phil- 
osophy to give up one’s own space in his 
fallout shelter for a neighbor should read the 
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Ark & Lert-OuT NEIGHBORS 


story of Noah in the Bible. The Lord told 
Noah to warn the people of the coming flood, 
and they laughed at him. He also gave Noah 
the exact dimensions of the ark, and only the 
animals and Noah's family were to occupy it. 

Nancy M. Loux 
Claymont, Del. 


Uncertain Inheritance 
Sir: 

I loathe the self-pity of a generation “born 
in one war” and “destined to die in another.” 
Perhaps Lynn Kearney {Lerrers, Aug. 111 
and the rest of us will die sooner than we 
would like to. 

Eventually, we shall all die, and what mat- 
ters is less when that day will come than 
what we have done with the time allotted us. 

Hans RoSENHAUPT 
National Director 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 

Foundation 

Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: 

I am 31 years old, and may I say how 
much I dislike sniveling children. Born in a 
bitter Depression, reared in a fearsome war 
in which friends and relatives died, I am 
destined apparently to leave my Christian 
faith and my beloved Western traditions in 
the trembling hands of an effete generation. 
It is not a threat that has been handed down 
to us, but a trust and a debt owed by us 
to those who did not resent giving up their 
own glorious futures. If die we must, let 
us choose our manner of dying: with dig- 
nity and purpose, in company with brave 
men who have gone before. 

Mrs. Ropert H. BOLLING 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Upright 
Sir: 

In response to Time’s Aug. 18 issue pin- 
ning a “newest oddity” or “oddest newity” 
dunce cap on me for my long protest of 
Oilman Lawrence O'Connor's nomination to 
the Federal Power Commission and other 
aberrations from the senatorial norm, two 
corrections: 

1) You report that early in my service 
in the Senate I “advocated new appropria- 
tions that would have added an estimated 
$23 billion annually to the federal budget.” 


by TIME Inc. at 540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11. Il, Second-class 
s and at additional mailing offices. ‘Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A. 


I have flatly denied this charge ever since 
it was firs: made in the most partisan kind 
of context, a speech by Congressman John 
Byrnes to the Republican State Convention 
in Milwaukee, when the 1958 campaign 
was waxing hot. 

I have documented my denial in detail 
by reference to the Budget Bureau, Library 
of Congress, and Senate committee estimates 
of the cost of each bill I introduced in 1958. 
I have shown that my bills in aggregate in 
that year would have reduced federal spend- 
ing by several hundred millions. 

2) Trae’s report to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I never have stood on my 
head, physically that is. 

WritiaM PROXMIRE 
Senator 
Washington 


@ Keep your feet on the ground.—Eb. 


Bleats & Batteries 
Sir 

A confessed bleatnik [Aug. 11], I was 
quite amused at Professor Klassen’s terming 
the transistor radio an “appeal to bodily 
comfort which is related to the desire to 
go back to the womb, the mother and the 
breast.” Surely he jests! 

I prefer to explain the personal portables’ 
popularity in the same way Harry Golden 
explains the popularity of Muzak: “Ameri- 
cans are afraid of silence.” 

DonaLp J. BoyaJIAN 
Fresno, Calif. 


Sir: 

The bleatniks are a strange and varied 
lot. Seen in San Francisco, in the vicinity of 
Union Square: a blind beggar with Secing- 
Eye dog, with extended hand holding tin 
cup, and with his transistor radio “bleating” 
away. Could he have been begging tor 
new batteries? 

E. RuopaA GREENBERG 
San Francisco 


Last to Leave 
Sir: 

Commenting on the “tradition” that a 
captain goes down with his ship | Rertcron, 
Aug. 11], L'Osservatore Romano is quoted 
as condemning the practice as “morally 
illicit” and equivalent to suicide. I am afraid 
L’Osservatore is allowing itself to over- 
romanticize a so-called tradition that (in so 
far as it ever existed) really had a much 
more prosaic foundation. 

If the captain is still on the bridge when 
the ship sinks, it means the ship was still 
in the owners’ possession ; the underwriters 
therefore have little option but to pay up 
in full. But if the captain has left the ship 
before she sinks, the ship is technically 
abandoned; a shrewd underwriter might 
well refuse to pay full coverage, thus causing 
loss to the shipowners. 

There is nothing that shipowners dislike 
more than suffering a loss. Captains are ex- 
pected to remain until all hope of saving 
the ship is gone, and then to be the last to 
leave; but actually going down with the 
ship is not insisted upon. 

T. Lacy 


San José, Costa Rica 


Calorie Count 


Sir: 

The article on the 87th annual convention 
of the WCTU prompts two comments: 

1) Eighty-seven years have not taught 
these ladies rudimentary English usage; 
please see Webster for the difference between 
temperance and abstinence. 

2) The revealing photograph hints that the 
women might busy themselves with another 
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Pictured in a Model DSN-1 Drone Helicopter operating from the 
USS HAZELWOOD (DD 531) on a simulated ASW DASH 
mission during evaluation sea trials off Key West, Florida. 


U.S. NAVY’S ‘“SDASH”’ 
FOR ASW 


The DSN-1, first helicopter ever to fly as a free drone, is manufactured 
by Gyrodyne for the Navy’s DASH Weapon System. The addition of 
DASH (Drone Anti-Submarine Helicopter) to the modernized de- 
stroyers of the fleet will extend the destroyer’s attack capability 
virtually to the limit of its long range sonar. The destroyers being 
modified under the FRAM (Fleet Rehabilitation and Modernization) 
Program are being outfitted with small landing decks, hangars and 
Gyrodyne-developed shipboard and electronic guidance equipment 
to control the drones. 


An advanced drone helicopter powered by a turbine engine is being 
produced now by Gyrodyne for fleet deliveries. 


ENGINEERS: Challenging opportunities in the fields of manufacturing, 
engineering, administration, and product support are now ava ilable at Gyrodyne 
on DASH and other projects. Send complete resume to Personnel Director, 
St. James, L.I., New York, for confidential consideration. 


§ diane OF /AMERICA, INC. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 





phase of “temperance” work. Remember that 

the addition of excess poundage due to high 

caloric intake is usually the result of the 

commission of at least one of the mortal sins 

in the Christian list; namely, gluttony. 

I'll take Paul's advice to Timothy in his 

| first letter to his young pupil (1 Timothy 

§:23). 

Tue Rev. HERBERT BARSALE 

Chittenango, N.Y. 

@ Says Paul: “Drink no longer water, but 

use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and 

thine often infirmities.”—Eb. 


Sir: 

Enjoyed your coverage of the 87th WCTU 
convention [Aug. 18]. How would you pro- 
nounce the name of their president, Mrs. 
Fred J. Tooze? Could it possibly rhyme 
with booze? 

Paut C. DaHM 
Springfield, Ill. 


@ Yes.—Ep. 
Accounting 
Sir: 


In the Mepicrne section [Aug. 11] you 
have implied that I hold the absurd belief 
that complete financial reporting by a health 
or welfare agency destroys a basic right 
of the people. 

The National Foundation, ever since it 
was founded in 1938, has annually issued 
complete and detailed reports covering all 
its operations—including financial, More- 
over, it has given full cooperation and 
| financial assistance to the study of uniform ac- 
counting procedures, which was instituted 
by the National Health Council long be- 
fore the Rockefeller Committee was formed, 
My criticism of the Rockefeller report 
was that it undermined the right of volun- 
tary association by suggesting that the 
American people need a “Big Brother” in 
{the form of a watchdog commission. I 

resent, as do our millions of volunteers, im- 
' plications that we have not served our stew- 

ardship well. 





Basit O'CONNOR 
President 
The National Foundation 
New York City 
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Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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A letter from 
the 
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Gate M. One 


HE sudden sealing off of the East 

Berlin border, and the decision of 
Time's editors in New York to put 
East Germany’s Ulbricht on the cov- 
er, descended in one-two fashion on 
Time's Bonn bureau. But if surprised, 
Correspondents Robert Ball and Wil- 
liam Rademaeckers were not unpre- 
pared. They have been living with the 
story a long time. 

As he set about interviewing West 
German and American sources on 
Ulbricht’s past and present, Corre- 
spondent Ball could draw on eleven 
years of entries in his notebooks since 
he did his first story on Ulbricht and 
the East German Communists. That 
was back in June 1950, covering the 
famed East Berlin rally of “free Ger- 
man youth” for his home-town paper, 
the Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press, In 
the process, he was arrested and held 
for several hours by the Volkspolizei. 

Ball was also on hand for the mem- 
orable June 17 uprising in 1953. He 
has visited East Berlin “countless 
times” and crossed East Germany on 
dozens of occasions, by rail and high- 
way, has interviewed hundreds of East 
Germans over the years. He has often 
been close to his cover subject at 
rallies and press conferences: “I have 
even attached myself to Communist 
May Day parades and marched past 
his reviewing stand in Marx-Engels- 
Platz.” 

Rademacekers, who has been working 
on Iron Curtain affairs since 1955 and 
was in Hungary during the 1956 re- 
volt. dipped into East Berlin twelve 
times last week—crossing the border 
at dawn, dusk and midnight—walking, 
driving, and once taking a ghostly ride 
through East Berlin's heavily guarded 
U-bahn (subway) stations. He also 
scouted the length of the East-West 








BALL 





RADEMAEKERS 


through potato patches, often attract- 
ing the nervous attention of the armed 
border guards. At week’s end, Wash- 
ington Correspondent Loye Miller flew 
to Bonn and Berlin with Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson to augment TrMe’s own 
“presence” in Berlin. 

In New York, Contributing Editor 
Edward Hughes, working with the cor- 
respondents’ on-the-scene reports and 
drawing on his own store of informa- 
tion—he was chief of Time’s German 
and Iron Curtain bureau from 1956 
to 1959—wrote the cover story. 


° 
HE news from Berlin inevitably 
renewed interest in the state of 


U.S. missile readiness, and in a story 
called “Underground Fortresses” (see 
THE Nation), Time this week rounds 
up, as no publication has before. the 
current state of the biggest military 


construction program in peacetime 
U.S. history. To gather material for 
it, Chicago Correspondent William 


Shelton hopped about by air last week 
from Chicago to Los Angeles to Seattle 
to Great Falls to Denver to Salina 
and back to Chicago, visiting under- 
ground launching sites. The missiles 
that will be poised in these under- 
ground silos are an old story to Shel- 
ton. In his days as Time correspond- 
ent in Miami he has seen 44 missile 
launchings. is the author of a book 
called Countdown; The Story of Cape 
Canaveral. Before joining Time's staff 
he was a professor at Rollins College, 
and spent two nights a week teaching 
English classes at Cape Canaveral, 





Berlin border from Teltow Canal in where among his students were Ger- 
the south to Tegeler Forst in the man scientists working on Redstone 
north, scrambling over rubble and and Jupiter. 
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Call-in orders... lost! 


Good customers... annoyed! 


Sales leads... sidetracked! 








HOW MUCH MONEY 
do you lose each week 
because callers keep getting 


your “busy” signal? 


The business you’re losing may run into hundreds of 
dollars. Change this picture with additional phone lines. 


Nobody profits from a “busy” signal. You make money only 
when your prospects, customers, salesmen and suppliers 
can reach you and your staff easily. 


With enough telephone lines into your business, call-in 
orders reach you on the first try. Sales leads get to you 
while they’re hot. Questions are asked and answers given 
on the spot. 


You make more profit, because you avoid delays. 


And this extra profit is easy to get. To start the ball 
rolling, just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 





The best communications in the world can't help 
your business if you don’t know about them. This 
man is one of our Communications Consultants. 
He can bring you the full story — how to beat the 
busy signal and dozens of other ideas for cutting 
costs and building profits. Call him. His services 
are offered free, without obligation. 
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You can hear the quickstep of employee enthusiasm 


The loyalty and enthusiasm workers give their jobs and 
their company are too important to be left to chance 

But what can you, the boss, do to get the efficiency 
and effort that enthusiasm promotes? 

One way uses the power of the values inherent tn 
group insurance and pension plans to help. It changes 
the traditionally passive role of these plans by using 
them actively to create just this kind of spirit. It’s called 
Better Employee Understanding, and it’s exclusive with 
Connecticut General 


Essentially, it is a system of translating the values 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident Life 


in group plans meaningfully and regularly to workers. 
Experience in hundre ds of companies shows wnt em- 
ployees fully understand the value of the benefits, they 
tend to stick with an employer longer and work better for 
him. By using the power of group benefits, B.E.U. shows 
new people all the reasons why they should work for 
you. It helps make recruiting easier 

To see how this technique could be tailored to your 
company’s facilities, call Connecticut General or your 
own insurance man today. Connecticut General Life 


Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL qa 


These are the books that Hitler burned 


These are the books that had to burn. For within the 
GREAT BOOKS are volumes that hold the ideas and think- 
ing that challenge the fettered mind; the thoughts and 
theories that have built democracies, withered tyrants, 
opened new worlds, riddled superstition with ever- 
lasting truth. 

Contained within the GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD is power enough to frighten any dictator; wis- 


dom and strength enough to make any thinking person 


sounder in judgment, bolder in thought. 

These great volumes contain a great conversation of 
ideas that have echoed from mind to mind through the 
writing and thinking of civilization’s great men. A con- 
versation that has created the lasting institutions of our 
world today—science, government, literature, philoso- 
phy, religion—all the great humanities. 

Included with this magnificent set is the revolution- 
ary two-volume syNnToPICON which makes these writ- 





Keystone Press Agency photograph of the burning of the books 


ings and ideas easily available to anyone who seeks 
the truth. The syntTopIcon is a unique idea-index that 
allows the reader to consult any author 
of the GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD On a given idea as easily as look- 
ing up words in a dictionary. With the 


le, the 


BOOKS can be your key to new worlds of 


SYNTOPICON as your vu GREAT 


confidence, new avenues of thought 


GREAT 
BOOKS 


WORLD 


OF THE WESTERN 





Berlin, May 10, 1933 


If you seek more from life than you now have, don’t 
miss this opportunity to learn all the details of this 
handsome new Private Library Edition of the Great 
Books. Mail the attached card for a free descriptive 
booklet It will ( xplain how you Can find new under- 
standing of yourself and the world through the great 
ideas which have engrossed man since the written 
record of man began. It is in this way you can share 


the mighty heritage of Western civilization. 


Mail the attached card ‘Gn 
Bc EAT 
now for FREE BOOKLET! OOKS 


ter e, fill in and mail 





v2, ye 
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The most amazing tire ever built! 


The General Dual 90 lets you forget flat tires, Punctures 
are a thing of the past. You get astounding mileage... 
25,000 - 35,000 - 50,000 miles. You get the complete peace 
of mind that only this tire can give you. Built without 
a thought of price or hint of compromise, it performs 
perfectly for longer than most people keep their cars. 
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Vice PRESIDENT JOHNSON AT BEeRLIN’s Crty HaLL* 


THE COLD WAR 


Fait Accompli in Berlin 

weeks the U.S. Western 
allies had been planning to meet the Ber- 
lin showdown that Nikita Khrushchev had 


For and its 


threatened for the autumn of 1961, when 
he would sign a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany and thereby leave 
Allied access to Berlin in the grasping 


hands of East Germany's Red puppet 
Walter Ulbricht Ine Wortp). But 
among all the contingency plans in the 
files at the State Department hot one 
dealt with a positive response to a block- 
ade of the border between East and West 
Berlin. Thus, last week. when the 
munists dropped the Lron Curtain on that 
border, the West was caught flat-footed. 

Western astonishment was all too vis- 
ible. For four days, while angry West Ber 
liners (joined by the U.S.’s able Ambas- 
to Bonn, Walter Dowling) pleaded 
Swill, positive response to the 
crass Communist shutdown, the West said 
nothing. Then, belatedly, the U.S.. Britain 
ind France issued brief, identically word- 


(see 


Com- 


sador 


for some 


Union to 
measures.” 


ed protests urging the Soviet 
“put an end to these illegal 
Predictably, the U.S.S.R. 
protests out-of-hand. 

All week long, in round 


conferences at the White 


rejected the 


ifter round of 
House, Presi- 


he isiand 
dent Kennedy and his foreign policy ad 
visers discussed the that the U.S. 
should take in response to the border 
barrier. They quickly rejected retaliatory 
inst East Germany—such as 
travel restrictions on Ulbricht’s diplomats 
as either too small 
Weighing 
heavily in Washington's sense of restraint 
was the feeling that the Communist world 
using armed guards to prevent the flight 
of its own had suffered a fear 
ful propaganda defeat in the eyes of the 
world, 

Testing Promises. Two decisions were 
finally reached. ‘To test Russian 
promises that the Berlin barricades had no 
illied right of access to the 


steps 


measures ;¢ 





or a trade embargo 


or too large for the occasion. 


citizens 


past 


effect on the 
city, President Kennedy decided to rein- 
force the s man U.S. garrison in Ber- 
© troops of the Sth Divi- 
sion to Germany along the 
Helmstedt-Berlin Autobahn in armored 
trucks. In a more dramatic Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson was sent off 
to Bonn and Berlin to shore up West Ger 
man morale Kennedy briefly considered 
ind quickly rejected the idea of making 
the trip himself). Accompanying Johnson 





lin, ordered 1 





cross | 








move 


was a symbolic reminder of U.S, determi- 
nation: retired Army General Lucius D. 
Clay, commander of U.S. forces in Europe 
during the 1948-49 Berlin airlift. 


f freedom did not stand alone. 


West Germany's Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer was on hand at the airport near 
Bonn where Johnson's Air Force jet 
tled down. The Vice President, standing 
erect in the misty rain, spoke there briefly 
of his mission (“The American President 
ind the American people are determined 
to fulfill our obligations and honor all our 
commitments” ) driving into the 
West German further talks 
with Adenauer. Then he flew on to Berlin. 

"Time for Faith.’ Cheering 
lined the streets as he drove through 
the beleaguered city with Mayor Willy 
Brandt, but only a handful of Berliners 
were visible when his car turned down 
Potsdamerstrasse, a street that led straight 
to the Eastern zone. Nearing the border 
Lyndon's Cadillac stopped; East German 
soldiers looked on unblinkingly as the 
Vice President, who stayed in the car on 
State Department advice. surveyed the 


set- 


betore 


capital lor 


crowds 





Communist 
Berlin's 


illegal barrier set up by the 
world. Later, Johnson addressed 
House of! Represent itives, drew an ocean 
of applause for his speech. “This is a time 
poise and for faith— 
for faith in yourselves.” he said. “It is 


also a time for faith in your allies, every- 


for confidence, for 


Left rear: May 
West) German 


w Willy Brandt: left bottom 
Foreign Minister 
ral Lucius Clay 





Heinrich von 








where throughout the world. This island 
does not stand alone.” 

At week's end, after a period of reflec- 
tion that seemed close to indecision, the 
U.S. was finally showing that its promises 
to defend Berlin's independence were not 
confined to diplomatic paper. Yet, despite 
movement and despite John- 
presence, there was still a danger 
that Khrushchev might mistake the earli- 
er Western surprise for Western weakness. 


There was no question that the Commu- 


the troop 





sons 


nist world had lost considerable face by 
its blatant. brutal effort to keep its own 
behind the Iron Curtain. But the 
the Communists’ illegal 
accompli was a diminution of the 
West's position in Berlin. 


ARMED FORCES 
Buildup 


Under the direct heat of the Berlin cri- 
sis, but hoping to build U.S. force levels 
to meet crises Wherever else they may 0¢ 
cur. the Army, Air Force and Navy last 
week announced these manpower moves 
e Army, Some 84. active-duty enlisted 
men who would have returned to civilian 
life between October 1961 and June 1962 
will have their tours extended by four 
months. Another 4.000 Reserve officers 
now on for six months, will 
be kept an additional twelve months. Also 
National Guard units 
»6 men were told to be 
ready for a call to duty. Instead of the six 
months that has been common fort newly 
commissioned ROTC officers, 4,500 
active duty. 





ciuzen 
practical effect of 








uctive duty 
113 Reserve and 


with a total of 23. 


were 


ordered to serve two years 


The draft will take 25,000 men In Sseptem- 
ber, 20,000 in October. 
e Air Force. Up to 28.000 officers and men 


with special skills. such as missile handling 
electronics and weapons maintenance will 
another year. The actual 


of those frozen will depend on 


be trozen tor 
number 
how many such specialists voluntarily ex- 
tend their service. The Air Force had pre- 





viously alerted 28 members of Air 
Reserve and Air National Guard units 
(mainly fighter interceptor and tactical 





groups) for possi le service. The Air 


4 
will keep 





Force also abar loned plans to retire 





air tankers and B-47 bombers 
them combat ready. 


e Navy. In the next ten months, 24,000 


men and 2.800 officers who were due to be 
released from active duty will have to 
stay another six to twelve 1 onths. The 


hold order includes enlisted men ranging 
from jet mechanics to parachute riggers 
and boatswain s along with line 
officers, and pilots up to the rank of lieu 
tenant commander. So far, the Marine 
Corps is relying tor its buildup on volun- 
tary action. As 
material needs 
that it will add 42 ships to its fleet within 
five months. It will get the new supercar- 
rier Constellation, amphibious 
vessels out ol mothballs. reactivate eleven 


mates 


manpower grows, SO do 


ind the Navy announced 


take 


supply ships delay the inactivation of one 
carrier, six destroyers and one transport. 
Mainly, this will 
transport and antisubmarine strength. 


provide added troop 
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WALTER SENNETT 


Liaison CHIEF O'BRIEN 


Firemen were alle Joes 


THE CONGRESS 
Aid in Need of Aid 


Congress split wide open last week over 
the $8.8 billion foreign aid bill—last ma- 
jor Administration item on the legislative 
docket. In the Senate the bil received 
relatively tender treatment emerged with 
all its basic features intact 
hotly debated provision giving the White 
House a free hand to borrow trom the 
Treasury for the next five years without 
recourse to Congress. But in the House 
after three days of debate, the foreign aid 
bill was thoroughly mangled. 

Borrowing. The crucial test In the 
Senate was the Byrd amendment 
would have denied the asked-for borrow- 





including the 


which 


‘4 


CONGRESSMAN SAUND 
but only hopes were doused. 





ing authority. Having passed that hurdle 
(Time. Aug. 18). the bill was gentled past 
a pride of inhibiting amendments. finally 
ipproved with an $8 billion authorization. 

what nt Kennedy 
requested. but enough to satisfy the Ad- 





his was not Presi 








ministration. (A clause proposed by New 
York's Jacob Javits and later included by 
the Ho encourages loans to private 
corporations as well as governments. 

On the other side of the Capitol, a 





t 


Republican-Southern Democratic coali- 


tion, firn long-term 





s opposed to the 
borrowing authority, was out for blood. 
nent disaster. White House 
Liaison Chief Larry O'Brien unleashed a 


Sensing imm 





classic vote roundup, dispatched lobbyists 
t his staffers 
for three days shuffled 
through the Capitol ¢ 
in search of 


to wavering Congressmen, ke 
on the telephone 
anxiously 








Tr 





1Ors 
Visiting firemen were 

when Amon Carter 
Evans, the new publisher of the Nashville 
Tennessean, turned up on vaca 
Washington, he was hustled off for a busy 
afternoon on the Hill, talking to members 
of the Tennessee delegation in support of 
foreign aid. 


votes. 


pressed into service 





But. from his field headquarters in 
Sam Rayburn’s office, O'Brien 
candidly admitted that he could not line 
up enough support to save the President's 
bill. He and the Democratic leaders hasti- 
ly hammered out 


Speaker 


a compromise measure 
lopping off two years oO! borrowing au 
thority and $3.2 billion from the original 
bill ind hoped to head off the conserva- 
tive onslaught. But 


before the compro- 


vote, disaster 


mise 
struck, from a surprising source. 
Beguiling. Up rose California's Dalip 
Singh Saund, a liberal 
naturalized American who was born and 
raised in India. 


version came to a 


Democrat and a 


Saund, who had previous 
ly gone along with every foreign aid re- 
umendment that 
would knock out long-term borrowing al- 
together, trim 


quest, offered a drastic 
loans to $1.2 billion tor 
We must admit he said 
orts to promote democracy 


fiscal 196 





hat our ett 
ind build strong, free societies In many 
of the underdeveloped countries o! the 
world through massive expenditures of 
U.S. funds have not been, to say the least 
successful. 
lies not in the fail- 
Congress to supply the necessary 
funds to the 


The cause for this 
ure of 
executive branch, but in 
inadequacies of administration of the pro 

. It see 


than ever that the prog 





ns more important 


im should under 





go thorough study and careful scrutiny 
each year by the Congress.” 

As Saund sat down, the Repul 
gave him an Beguiled 
amendment. the House 
Next day the 
gave up the struggle 
of the foreign aid bill was passed by voice 
vote. As the bill headed for a joint Senate- 
O'Brien & Co. 
their hopes on getting a compro 
mise that would restore most ol the orig- 
inal bill's features—possibly on a 
three-vear basis—and would still squeak 
through the House. 





ovation. ; 
could not be 
Administration 
and Saund’s version 


stopped. 


House conference. Larry 


pinne 








bask 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
One in Five Getting Ready 


Despite a widespread assumption that 
Americans are apathetic about civil de- 
fense, the Gallup poll revealed this week 
that a surprising number of people are 
preparing for atomic attack. Reported the 
poll: 12 million U.S. families have already 
done something to get ready. The poll's 














breakdown indicates that 9.000, fam- 
ilies have stored food for such an 
emergency. Still another 3,000,000 have 


altered their homes to provide a measure 
of protection, Some have reinforced base- 
ments; others have built fallout shelters. 
Thus one out of every five U.S. families 
has taken some action just double the 
number found in a similar poll about a 


year ago. 


SPACE 
Closer to Orbit 


The National Aeronautics and 
Administration last week stepped up its 
timetable for the moment when the first 
U.S. astronaut will be spun into orbit 
around earth. NASA announced that the 
U.S. learned enough from its first two 
manned suborbital flights by Astronauts 
Alan Shepard and “Gus” Grissom (plus, 
presumably the limited reports of the 
U.S.S.R.’s orbiting Cosmonauts Yuri Ga- 
cancel a 


Space 


garin and Gherman Titov) to 
third planned suborbital ride, Thus only 
steps still remain before 
manned orbit: successfully launching an 
unmanned but human-dummied Mercury 
capsule into orbit (possibly this week ) 
then orbiting a chimpanzee. The speedup 
could put an astronaut into orbit late 
this year. 


THE JUDICIARY 


A Political Process 

From the White House to Capitol Hill 
went the nominations of two first-rate 
Missouri lawyers—Flovd R. Gibson of 
Kansas City. and William H. Becker of 
Columbia—for a pair of vacant district 
judgeships in the western half of the state. 
Since both men have earned the approval 
of the American Bar Association—and, 
more importantly, the political backing of 
Democratic Stuart 
and Edward Long—the Senate was ex- 
pected to pass quickly and approvingly on 
the appointments. Thus one of the most 
important domestic problems confronting 
the New Frontier last week moved a small 


two apparent 


Senators Symington 


step closer to solution. 

No U.S. Chief Executive has ever had 
more judicial posts to fill at one time than 
Non-Lawyer John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
Deaths. vacancies and appoint- 
ments that required resubmission to the 
Senate gave him 33 jobs to fill for a start. 
Last May the Democratic Congress, hav- 
ing delayed for more than a year with 
partisan forethought, passed a bill provid- 
ing for 73 desperately needed new District 
and Appellate Court judgeships. In all, 
Kennedy now has the power to appoint 
than one-fourth of the federal 


recess 


more 
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bench. Since judges are appointed for life 
John Kennedy's choices will have a pow- 
erful effect on the administration of U.S. 
law for decades to come. 

Slow Pace. By last week the President 
had sent 29 judicial nominations to the 
Senate (18 of them have been approved 
and reached “final conc lusions™ on 40 oth- 
er nominations still to be announced. 
Around case-clogged U.S. courts (in a na- 
tion operating upon the principle that jus- 
tice delaye there 
6,200 untried cases that have been pend- 
ing for at least three years) 
understandable complaints can be heard 
about the slow pace of the appointments. 
But the Administration, faced with a per 
sonnel problem that the American Bar 











is justice denied are 


plenty of 


WALTER SENNETT 


Wuite & KENNEDY 
A powerful effect on future law. 


Association has declared “staggering and 
completely unprecedented,” intends to 
proceed with caution, “These judges are in 
for life.” says Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, “and we want to choose good 
You never know, of course, how 
good a judge will be until he is on the 
bench. Maybe the 106 won't all be good— 
but they'll 


ones, 


that’s too much to hope for 
be the best we can get. 
Discovering the best is the job of 


Bobby Kennedy and his deputy, Colo- 
rado’s ex-All America Halfback Byron 
(“Whizzer”) White. From Senators, Con- 


gressmen, judges. lawyers and party wheel 
horses, the Justice Department has so far 
received more than 1,300 nominations for 
the vacant judgeships. Some of the names 


were easily scratched off the list; a hand- 
ful of Democratic bigwigs—including Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Pat Brown—foolishly 


suggested their brothers and cousins. (One 
politician, whose relative was summarily 
turned down, taunted Kennedy with the 





comment: “Your brother got you your 
Bobby's answer: “Yeah, but he 
doesn't have me for life.”) Other sug- 
gested names received respectful consider- 
ation. The Justice Department has asked 
the American Bar Association for reports 
on 2s0 candidates; the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is currently at work on full 
field checks of 21 prospective judges. 
New Message. Justice’s toughest hur- 
dle is the Senate. Until Harry Truman set 
up procedures in 1952 to examine the 
qualifications of nominees, Senators were 
accustomed to naming friends for bench 
vacancies ind getting near-automalic 
presidential approval. Some Senate vet- 
erans have still to hear the new message, 
and, more than any other factor 


job.” 





sena 


FRIKENS 





w 
Morrisst Y 


torial balkiness has held up the flow of 
nominations. In Texas. Senator Ralph 
Yarborough and Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson quarrel now over every availa 
ble patronage plum; 
resolve a potentially bitter fight by  se- 
lecting Yarborough-approved candidates 
for two unfilled posts in Texas’ southern 
and western districts, Johnson men for 
two available judgeships in the northern 
district. Another troublesome appointment 
is a new district judgeship in eastern 
Colorado, Democratic Senator John Car- 
roll has bridled at the personal favorite 
of Whizzer White, and made his dissatis- 


Justice hopes to 


faction known by suggesting no tewer 
than alternative choices. 
So far, only one presidential nomina 


tion seems doomed to defeat. Kennedy 
resubmitted the name of John Feikens 
for the district judgeship in eastern Mich- 
igan, where he has an excellent record as 
an Eisenhower interim appointee. The 
renomination thoroughly rankled Michi- 
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DETROIT 








narrorT 





«an Democrat Pat McNamara, whom 
Feikens, a former G.O.P. state chairman 
had accused of accepting unlawful union 
funds in the 1954 senatorial 
McNamara will never ap- 
Feikens—and the Senate will go 
along if he declares the judge “personally 
obnoxious’ —the 


campaign 
clection. Since 
prove 


nomination will be left 
to expire and a new name submitted at 
the next 
Improved Box Score. Inevitably, most 
of John Kennedy's new judges will be 
The Administra 
tion. for obvious political reasons, turned 
\.B.A. appeal to preserve the 
bipartisan status quo of the present bench 
division (137 Democrats 39 Republi- 
cans). The trend toward bench Democ- 
racy has already caused some agitation. 
Boston legal circles complain that the 
Attorney General has toving with 
the nomination of Municipal Judge Fran- 
cis Morrissey to a new Massachusetts dis- 
trict judgeship. A gladhanding Democrat- 
ic politician, Morrissey has had little trial 
experience as a Jawyer. but he is a long- 
time friend of Joe Kennedy's and a for 
mer campaign aide of the President's. 
Anvhow, Justice officials insist that they 
will improve at least slightly on the box 
score of Dwight Eisenhower 
Sq judicial appointments 
of them Democrats. 
G.O.P. district judges; Kansas. lowa and 
ew York. which each have two Repub 
lican Senators. 
Despite the 
choices, the 


congressional session. 


deserving Democrats. 


down an 





been 





who made 
only 


Likely 


eleven 
spots tor 





party coloration of its 
Administration insists that 
political factors will not get in the way 
of selecting good men for vital jobs. “It 
is a political process by which judges are 
selected,” explains Whizzer White, “The 
President nominates them. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee holds hearings on 
them. The Senate confirms them. But 
this is a political process 1n the broad 
not in any odious his is 


sense sense, 


our system of government.” 


A Matter of Spirit 


He was called the greatest jurist of his 
day, a legal eminence worthy of rank 
with John Marshall and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He was, in fact great human. 
And the real contribution of Judge 

who died last week in 





Learned Hand 
Manhattan at 89, was less to the body of 
the law than to its spirit. 

Learned Hand served as a federal judge 
longer than any other man—s2 years. 
His opinions were prodigious, totaled more 
than 2,000. covering every phase of the 
law from maritime liens to complicated 
intitrust) cases. His tart observations 
(“Judges can be damned fools like any- 
body else ; 





) were treasured. On the bench 
Judge Hand was a formidable figure, a 
stocky man with the broad shoulders of 
his Kentish forebears. glittering eves under 
that 
Gutzon 
lawyers 


brows, and 
have 
Berglum. 
str ived 


dense craggy features 
carved hy 
Intolerant of 
from the point or 
Judge Hand sent wayward at 
torneys scampering back to the facts with 
an acid query—‘May I inquire. sir. what 
are you trying to tell us?"—or just a 


might been 
who 
became too 


verbose 
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furious “Rubbish!” Once. confronting the 
ferocious old judge at a Yale Law School 
moot court. a terrified student fainted 
dead away. 

"A Mere Vaudevillian.” In writing his 
Hand followed the meticulous 
painstaking procedure that he demanded 
in his court. He invariably wrote three or 
four drafts of every opinion in longhand 
foolscap before the language 
ind reasoning finally satisfied him. His 
opinions cut to the marrow of the issue 
and proceeded eloquently but rapidly to 
the point. Hand's famed 28-page opinion 
on United States v. Aluminum Co. of 
which he ruled that 
monopolies had no legality 
distilled 


decisions 


on yellow 





“good” 
than 
from 


Imerica, in 
more 


‘bad” monopolies, was 





Justice Haxp 
A sporrow remembered. 
j0.000 pages and four years of testimony 
has been a model for every subsequent 
antitrust suit. 

Off the bench, Judge Hand dropped 
his austerity as casually as he doffed his 
judicial robes. He was a noted mimic and 
singer who delighted Justice Holmes with 
ribald sea chanteys (“I fear he thinks I 
am a mere vaudevillian”) and vigorously 
cowboys and Indians with his 
children and grandchildren after court had 
adjourned. 

An indefatigable hiker, he 
miles to his 
until he was past 75 I shall continue 
the practice until that final morning 
when, fittingly, I shall fall backward head 
over heels down the courthouse 
He detested barking 
gum, once assaulted a quailing law clerk 
with: “Sonny! We have come to a parting 
of the ways. I smell Spearmint again. 
But in some rare areas his ignorance was 
monumental. “I don’t know what Mickey 
Mantle is or does,’ 





played 


walked four 


courtroom every morning 


steps. 


dogs and chewing 


he once complained. 
Is it a man?’ 

Learned Hand was 
bench: his father and grandfather 
both distinguished judges 


marked for the 
were 


a cousin, Judge 


LR SS SSS SSS SSS 


Augustus N. Hand. served with him for 
years on the Court of Appeals in New 
York (their fellow judges sometimes re- 
ferred to them as “the left Hand and the 
right Hand”). At Harvard, Learned Hand 
najored in philosophy, studied under San- 
tavana. Josiah Royce and William James 
ind graduated summa cum laude 
school. As a 
awver in an Albany firm. he prospered 
but he longed to sit on the other side of 
the bar. President William Howard Taft 


before 


moving on to law voung 








spotted him in 1909. named him as a 
federal district judge when he was only 
37. In 1924. Calvin Coolidge elevated 
Hand to the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and “C.A.2" swiftly became one 


of the most esteemed courts in the land. 


"The Womb of Time." Judge Learned 
Hand often seemed almost to scoti at 
the law he served. “The aim of the law 
he once said. “is the maximum gratifica- 
tion of the man.” He 
denving the ex- 


nervous system of 


legal secularist 


istence of natural law and cautioning 
‘embrace the exh! 


arating opportunity of anticipating a doc 


vounger judges not to 


trine which may be in the womb of time 
birth is distant.” He : 
charitable judge who could write, in re- 
court’s refusal to grant 


but whose 





versing a lower 
citizenship to a 
tenti bad moral character. that “a 
illicit relationship is not in- 
evitably an index of bad moral character 

Above all, Learned Hand was a passion- 
ite admirer and defender of liberty. In 
1950. his opinion upholding the Smith Act 
conviction of US. 
nists was hailed as a legal milestone. Per 
haps his true epitaph can be found in his 


woman because of con- 





continued 





eleven top Commu- 


own words. delivered to = newly 
naturalized Americans in Central Park in 
1944: “The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which is not too sure that it is right; the 
spirit of liberty s the spirit which seeks 
to understand the minds of other men 
and women; the spirit of liberty reme 
bers that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is 
the spirit of Him who, near 2,000 
ago, tau mankind that lesson it has 
never learned, but has never quite torgot- 
ten: that there may be a kingdom where 
the least shall be heard and considered 
side by side with the greatest.” 


THE LAW 
Death by Overwork 


Denver University’s Law College dean 





years 








was a frail. ailing man. But he was also a 
perfectionist. and it was with character- 
istic intensity that William Gordon John 
ston. <4, attacked the final 48 hours of 
his life. He worked a full day at the uni- 
stayed up late polishing a speech 
he would make the 

Next morning. Dean Johnston 
the campus to catch up on his paperwork 
drove to Boulder for a Colorado State 
Bar Association meeting, stayed on for 
Phi Delta Phi legal frater- 
nitv. He delivered the banquet address, at 


versity 
following evening. 


went by 


a banquet of 





accepted the usual congratula- 
Then on the night of April 25 
William Johnston 


tions. 1955 


who had suffered two 
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Ss 


previous heart attacks. clutched at his 
chest. collapsed and died. 

Last week it appeared that Denver's 
Dean Johnston might long be remembered 
in the lawbooks to which he had devoted 
himself. Two years after his fatal heart 
attack. the Colorado Industrial Commis- 
sion referee ruled that his death had come 
by overexertion while carrying out the 
duties of his employment. awarded John- 
ston’s widow $11,466 in workmen's com- 
pensation. The commission itself later 
overruled its referee. only to be reversed 
fortnight ago. by Denver District Court 
Judge Donald D. Bowman. who reinstated 
the award. Denver University, found the 
judge. paid Dean Johnston's fraternity 
dues and traveling expenses. expected him 
to attend Bar Association meetings, Ruled 
Judge Bowman The duties he was 
called upon to perform he did. not as 
William Gordon Johnston the individual 
but as Dean Johnston of the law school. 
That there was unusual overexertion and 
stress and strain. both physical and men- 
tal. was clearly established. 

The Johnston case. on its way this 
week to the Colorado Supreme Court, is 
not without precedent. New York has 
for some years held that physical or men 
tal strain, resulting in a fatal heart attack 
Was overexertion under the workmen’s 
compensation laws. But Judge Bowman 
ruled that Dean Johnston's fatal attack 
“constituted an accidental injury within 
the course and scope ol his employment 
as dean.” On that finding. the Johnston 


case could become a hallmark not in 
workmen's compensation but in the full 
field of life insurance. Said a worried 
insurance executive last week: “If this 


stands up. every beneficiary of every 
heart-attack victim who has an accident 
clause and double-indemnity clause in his 
policy may be able to collect. This could 
run into untold millions of dollars.” 


One-Man War 


The waters off Key West were smooth 
and serene one morning last week as a 
38-ft. patrol boat, manned by two of Fidel 
Castro's navy lieutenants and watchfully 
escorted by a U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
sailed away to Havana. But behind his 
huge desk in Miami, an advertising-agency 
president named Erwin G. Harris. 40. was 
boiling mad. For by order of a state court 
that patrol boat was his—even though it 
had just been swapped away from him by 
the U.S. Government. 

The patrol-boat incident was a setback 
for Miami's Harris in a one-man war he 
has been waging against Castro's Cuba. 
In the past five months. Harris has seized 
ten Cuban planes flown to the U.S. by 
defectors—tive C-46 cargo planes, three 
Piper Cubs, a DC-3B and a Cessna 180 
as well as 3.5 million lbs. of lard pur- 
chased in the U.S. by Cuba and _ inter- 
cepted in Florida. He has sold these items 
for $200,000, is thus nearly halfway 
through his drive to recover $429.000 due 
him from the Cuban government because 
of a 1959 advertising contract. 

Not So Charming. Curly-haired. high- 
powered Erwin Harris runs an agency 
that has annual bookings of about 
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$3.00c.000. A New York University ad- 
vertising graduate who served four vears 
in Army Intelligence in World War II 
and was wounded twice while in the Eu- 
ropean theater. Harris moved to Miami 
in 1947. By 1957. his clients included two 
of Havana's better hotels, the Nacional 
and the Riviera. and his firm was a natural 
to win a $1.600.000-a-vear contract fron 
the Cuban government in the summer of 
1959 to attract tourists to Cuba. 

Before long. impressive, two-page ads 
stressing Cuba's charm and conviviality 
(“Ii Cuba could be said to have one pre- 
dominant art. it would have to be the art 
of living”) were appearing in U.S. news- 
papers and magazines. But Harris began 
to doubt his own copy when Ernesto 


LYNN PELHAM 


Miami's Harris 
A right forgotten. 


(Che } Guevara became Economies Minis- 
ter of Cuba and early in 1960 cut off 
Harris) monthly checks. Harris flew to 
Havana, saw Castro, and “had to listen 
to 20 minutes of demagoguery.” He tried 
again, waited 8) hours in Guevara's office. 
Guevara just laughed in Harris’ face and 
asked scornfully: “Do you really think 
that I'm going to pay you so you can pay 
the American newspapers?” 

Infuriated. Harris took his case to the 
U.S. courts. finally won an order granting 
him the right to seize and sell Cuban 
equipment up to $429.000. Harris took to 
fiving around in airplanes to spot boxcars 
of lard on remote railroad sidings, seized 
the very plane that was to take Castro 
home from the United Nations sessions 
in New York last September, set up his 
own private intelligence system to detect 
planes and boats arriving from Cuba. 

Lost Sale. Two weeks ago. Harris seized 
a patrol boat that had been sailed to the 
U.S. by three defecting Castro navymen. 
By last week he had a buyer ready to pay 
$55.000 for the vessel—when the U.S. 
State Department suddenly announced 
that the boat was protected by diplomatic 
immunity and must be returned to Cuba. 








Although the State Department claimed 
that no “swap” was involved. it was hard- 
ly a coincidence that that same day Cas- 
tro released an Eastern Air Lines Electra 
valued at $2.300.000. that had been hi- 
jacked and flown to Havana on July 24th. 

Harris reluctantly released the boat. Said 
he. in a formal statement: “We recognize 
the paramount responsibility we have as 
American citizens. and. in an effort to 
demonstrate national unity. we are relin- 
quishing our equity in the Cuban gun- 
boat.” But he insisted that his legal rights 
had been overridden: “You can’t knock 
out due process of law by a press state- 
ment from the State Department.” In a 


land of law, he had quite a point. 


CALIFORNIA 
"Sick" 

California's Democratic Governor. Ed- 
mund G. ("Pat") Brown, was off last 
week on a four-day fishing trip to Loon 
Lake—and one of his own cabinet mem- 
bers thought that was a most appropriate 
place for the Governor to be. With a roar 
of rage. Robert McCarthy. 40. resigned 
from his post as state director of motor 
vehicles. Wrote McCarthy: “It has be- 
come dificult for me to work for a spine- 
less administration that lacks both cour- 
age and principle. When I accepted your 
appointment in January 1959. we agreed 
to the seriousness of the traffic problem, 
and the need for vigorous leadership. 
Since that time your support has dwin- 
dled steadily and by now has disappeared 
... My attempts to curb the drunk driver, 
while ially receiving lip service, saw 
you ‘cave in’ to pressure for a softer law. 
These experiences are symptomatic of a 
sick administration.” 

The Brown-MeCarthy fight actually 
went far beyond a dispute about drunken 
drivers. As a veteran California assem- 
blyman and state senator, MeCarthy is a 
powerful Democrat whose ambitions prob- 
ibly do not stop short of the Governor's 
mansion, Brown long ago promised Me- 
Carthy the job of state attorney general 

just as soon as he could appoint the 
incumbent. Stanley Mosk. to the Califor- 
nia supreme court. But, as usual, Brown 
dithered, reconsidered—and backed away 
from his promise. McCarthy's reaction 
was his party-splitting resignation. 

California's delighted Republicans had 
every intention of using the ammuni- 
tion McCarthy had given them. Gloated 
G.O.P. State Chairman John Krehbiel: 
“Now even his own cabinet appointees 
are beginning to realize that Pat Brown 
has been a poor Governor and lacks the 
ability to lead.” As for the Democrats. 
they could only be discomfited. Mur- 
mured State Chairman Roger Kent: “This 
is bound to do us some damage.” 


LABOR 
Fires in the Backyard 


After his steamrollered re-election as 
president of the powerful Teamsters Union 
in Miami last month (Time, July 14) 
James Riddle Hoffa seemed about as 
securely in control of his czardom as any 
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E Aim FORCE 
Arr Force's Estes 
Chasing the bandits. 


tyrant could be, But last week in Cincin- 
nati, 4,000 members of four Teamster 
locals voted all but unanimously to dis- 
affiliate from Jimmy Hoffa’s empire and 
sign on with unions belonging to the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. 

The Cincinnati revolt against Hoffa 
was led by an outspoken ex-milkman 
named James T. Luken, 39, president of 
the Teamsters’ Cincinnati Joint Council, 
who has long tried to curb Hoffa’s power 
grab from within the union. But after the 
Miami convention, where Hoita showed 
“the most complete dictatorial control 
that I have ever witnessed or read of ina 
free society,” Luken decided that enough 
was enough, went home to persuade his 
workers to vote out. 

Hofia fought the threat. As soon as the 
Cincinnati vote was scheduled, he sent in 
his strong right arm, Vice President Har- 
old Gibbons of St. Louis, to direct strat- 
egy. After the vote, Jimmy named Gib- 
bons as “trustee”; Gibbons announced he 
would challenge the result in court on the 
ground that Luken had failed to use a 
secret ballot. To Gibbons’ surprise, Luken 
petitioned the National Labor Relations 
Board for another election, hopes to have 
it scheduled by Labor Day. “That will 
permit Mr. G back to St. 
Louis.” he cried, ‘‘and try to turn the hose 
on the fire that is burning in his own 
backyard, where the taxicab drivers ap- 
pear to be bolting the Teamsters.” 

There was indeed a tire in St. Louis 
the cab drivers—who have an election 
scheduled soon—seem fed up with Jimmy 
Hoffa's ways, and there are other blazes 
elsewhere. At least two more Cincinnati 
locals are thinking about disaffiliation. 
Happily surveying the ranks of discon- 
tent. A.F.L.-C.1.0. scouts estimate that 
there are at least 25 more locals around 
the country just itching for the chance to 
get out from under the gangster-ridden 
union world of James Riddle Hoffa. 
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DEFENSE 


Underground Fortresses 
In Raynesford, Mont. (pop. 
cowboy can saunter out of the Mint Bar. 
ride two miles over rolling 
country, and watch hard-hatted construc- 


62), a 
dun-colored 


tion workers pouring concrete around a 
Minuteman launch silo 89 feet deep. 
North of Little Rock, Ark., where the Oua- 
chita Mountains slope toward the Missis- 
sippi, motorists on U.S. Route 67 can see 
trailers, cars and cranes clustered around 
huge wounds that have been gouged in 
the earth for Titan II missiles. Flying 
south on Western Airlines Flight 51 near 
Cheyenne, Wyo. look 
down and see the jeweled galaxy of lights 
around an Atlas complex that has already 
been accepted as operational by the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

From New York to California, in a total 
of 18 states, the U.S. is hard at work on 
the biggest. most complex and crucial 
military construction program in its 
peacetime history: the installation of at- 
tackproof, underground launching sites 
for the nation’s Atlas, Titan and Minute- 
man intercontinental ballistic missiles. By 
the time this system is completed in 1963 
it will have cost $7 billion, and scores of 
nuclear-armed missiles will be poised to 
strike, with the flick of a switch, at the 
enemy heartland. 

Coast-to-Coast Crew. Such is the size 
of the program that it is impossible to 
hide the sites from public view; the Air 
Force, which is in charge of the operation, 
is therefore depending for security on dis- 
persal and the massive impregnability of 
the installations themselves. In all, some 
20.000 workmen are digging out about 
37.5 million cu. yds. of earth, replacing it 
with 1,600,000 tons of 
tons of concrete, and hundreds of miles 
of electrical ganglia. In Montana alone, 
tso Minuteman silos will be dispersed 
over a 20,000-sq.-mi. area, nearly twice 
the size of Maryland. They have been 
designed to withstand any nuclear blast 
short of a direct hit on their steel and 
concrete doors. From generators to toi- 
lets, everything that goes into an under- 
ground complex is shockproof or shock- 
mounted on rubber. The floors and walls 
of each complex do not join; instead, 
they are linked with a foot-wide rubber 
collar that absorbs shock and keeps the 
walls intact. 

The control center for the vast build- 
ing project is at Inglewood Calif., deputy 
headquarters for the Air Force Systems 
Command. Boss of the 
construction crew is Lieut. General How- 
ell M. Estes Jr., 46, a tough, taciturn 
veteran of the Strategic Air Command. 
Estes and his ballistic systems division 
commander, Major General Thomas P. 
Gerrity, 47, another SAC veteran, start 
work at 6:30 a.m., finish at 7 p.m., log 
6< hours a week on the job, and expect 
their staff to do the same. Since the pro- 
gram began in Estes and his men 
have discovered that keeping pace with 
the construction problems that arise at 
20 sublocations around the U.S. is a war- 


passengers can 


steel, 


coast-to-coast 
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sized logistical task. To meet the chal- 
lenge. Estes has adopted PERT (for Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Review Technique), 
which was devised by the Navy to speed 
the Polaris missile program. With PERT 
each and every phase of construction is 
detailed and updated on a phalanx of 
charts. At Lowry Air Force Base near 
Denver. which oversees 18 missile sites in 
Colorado, there are no fewer than 231 
charts, with a twelve-man staff working 
on round-the-clock shifts to keep them 
current. 

"If You're It."" Most of the Problems 
arise from the “concurrency” concept 
under which the silo complexes are being 
built. To get the job completed as quick- 
ly as possible, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers—which supervises actual construc- 
tion for the Air Force—puts as many as 
five contractors to work on a project at 
the same time. Their work must dovetail 
perfectly, with tolerances to the disap- 
pearing point. If one contractor does not 
place an electrical junction box precisely 
right on a silo wall, it will not link with 
the cable being laid concurrently by an- 
other crew. If a silo is out of round by 
half an inch, the steel crib on which a 
missile rests will not fit correctly. Says 
a project engineer: “Our assembly line 
stretches from San Diego, Calif., to Platts 
burgh, N.Y., and when everything comes 
together at the proper time, the fit has to 
be exact, sometimes down to a thousandth 
of an inch. It’s a more difficult design 
and construction challenge than building 
the missiles themselves.” 

To cope with their problems, Estes and 
Gerrity have tapped some of the Air 
Force’s brightest colonels for the project. 
In air combat lingo, enemy airplanes are 
dubbed “bandits”; today at Inglewood, 
the term applies to unsolved construction 
problems. Every bandit that appears is 
handed to one of Estes’ colonels. That 
officer is known as the “it” colonel—and 
he stays “it” until he finds a solution, 
which had better not be very long. Says 
one colonel: “If you're ‘it’ and you've 
been ‘it’ for a few days, you'd better 
watch out.” His job may be no more de- 








Lowry A.F.B. CONTROL Room 
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marked with multiple target designations. 


the crew will 


manding than calling an air express agent them on their way. At the concreted en- 
ral downward to 
door, 


t trance tower If the occasion ever comes, 
receive a coded target message from SAC 


at 3 a.m. y package. 13 steps 


to trace a high-priori 





But it may also be chasing down a truly 1 portal and a blastproof revolving 


















dangerous bandit. Example: finding out Behind the door, 69 steps drop under headquarters at Omaha, flip switches ac- 
what happened in the colla a fortnight 1 to a cool, yel ted steel cordingly. The missile will be fueled au- 
ago of a 58-ton silo door at a Titan com- tunnel 1.687 ft. long and h ca- tomatically, the surface doors opened, the 
plex near Denver, which killed five met bles. pipes and tanks for diesel Titan raised a foot a second to ground 
indicated that the design of the huge fuel and liquid oxygen. level and fired within minutes. 
doors may be faulty. From the tunnel. smaller passageways Construction at Complex 2-A is now 
Purrs of Power. Typical among the’ — slide off to the missile silos. each 165 ft. completed. and its Titans are being read- 
missile installations is Complex 2-A deep and 4o ft. in diameter. Other tun- ied. Around the U.S., as other work pro- 
725th Strategic Missile Squadron. near nels lead to the antenna silo, and to a gresses other missiles will be in place 
Lowry Air Force Base. The complex lies circular power house 7o ft. below ground — by year’s end. By 1963. several Minute- 
on an abandoned World War II practice where four generators purr out power man silos will be completed daily; an 


bombing range. The land is lonely and 
with the snow-tipped Rockies 


miles away. The only external 


peaceful 
looming 30 
evidence of an underground fortress is an 
portal, the 
Titan | 
-ft.-long 


with the 


entrance ground-level doors 
over three 


taining 10 


silos it 1 silos con- 


intennas that 


missiles and 


radio 


rise along guide 





enough for a city of 5,000 people. 

A Grim Reminder. Brains of the laby- 
rinthine complex is a two-story control 
center, where the ten-man crew will work 


i live. The green-walled, fluorescent- 





ir 


lighted upper floor is crammed with con- 





soles, television monitors and countdown 


timers. For each Titan there is a switch 


TUNNEL FROM ConTROL CENTER TO ANTENNAE 
From generators to toilets, a grim reminder of the ability to strike back. 
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impressive arsenal of about 200 missiles 
will be primed and ready. Safely under- 
ground and protected against counterfire 
they will serve as a grim reminder that 
the U.S. is well able to strike back against 
1 whatever magnitude. In the 


hat ability may be the deter- 
rent that will keep the silo doors closed. 





rression of 





long run 
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Warer-CANNON TRUCKS AT THE BRANDENBURG GATE 
While hope peeked through the curtains, hate roamed the darkened streets. 





BERLIN 


The Wall 
(See Cover) 

The scream of sirens and the clank of 
echoed down the 


steel on cobblestones 








mean. dark streets. Frightened East Ber- 
liners peeked from behind their curtains 
to see military convoys stretching for 


blocks. First came the motorcycle outrid 
ers, then jeeps, trucks and buses crammed 





with grim. stecl-helmeted East German 
troops. Rattling in their wake were the 
tanks—squat Russian-built T-34s and 
T-s4s. At each major rsection, a pla- 





toon peeled off and ground to a halt, guns 
} 


at the ready, The rest headed on for the 
border. the 2s-mile frontier that 
cuts through the heart of Berlin like a 
jagged piece ot glass. As the troops ar- 
rived at border points 


sector 


scores ol cargo 


trucks were already unloading rolls of 
barbed wire, concrete posts. wooden 
horses. stone blocks, picks and shovels. 


When dawn came four hours later, a wall 
East Berlin West for the 
first time in eight years. 

The wall was_ illegal 
strangely revealing—illegal because it vio- 
lated the Communists’ solemn contracts 
to permit free movement throughout the 


divided from 


immoral and 





city: immoral because it virtually jailed 


revealing be- 
udvertised to all the world the 
failure of East Germany's Communist sys- 
tem. and the abject misery of a people 
who could only be kept within its borders 
by bullets, bayonets and barricades. 
Just in Time. For Walter Ulbricht 
East Germany's goat-bearded, Commu- 
nist boss, the wall was utterly necessary 
to preserve the very life of his dismal 
satrapy. For seldom had history witnessed 
so great an exodus as had been flowing 
Westward in great clotted spurts. “You 
are sharing in the Great Socialist Experi- 
ment.” Ulbricht cried to his people in 


20 


millions of innocent people; 


cause it 


1949, as he cut their food ration and 
trimmed away their liberties. Far from 
sharing Ulbricht’s enthusiasm, almost 
s 90,000 East Germans—no less than 
of the post-World War II popula- 
tion—tled to the West in the eleven years 
that followed. In the first eleven days of 
August alone, 16,500 sought haven 
in West Berlin: the refugees included an 
East German Supreme Court judge, East 
German policemen, soldiers 
lawvers, engineers, farmers, workers, mer- 
chants—the lifeblood of any country. 
Even as the 80.000 East German Volks- 











1gbI 





physicians 





polizei (People’s Police) and Volksarmee 
(People’s Army) 
their barricades 
border-transit points last week, desperate 
clusters of East Berliners were still try- 
ing to break out to freedom. Only a few 


erecting 
most of the 80 


troops were 


across 


were successful, One elderly man and wife 
crawled on hands and knees 
cemetery near the boundary as “Vopos” 
strung barbed wire only \ 
young married couple swam the Teltow 


across a 


20 yds. aw 





Canal with their four-year-old child 
perched on his father’s shoulders. A cou- 
ple of East Germans returning from a 


late movie, saw the tanks, sprinted across 
to the American sector Just in time. 
Rooms with a View, But most were 
frustrated by Ulbricht’s meticulous Com- 
munist planning. Even as the open street 
were being barricaded other 
squads raced to lock the gates ot the 
S-bakn (elevated 
U-bahn (subway) 





crossings 


and of the ten major 
stations that serviced 
trains traveling into West Berlin. Guards 
were posted in the pitch-dark U-bahn tun- 
nels to halt the more imaginative sneak- 
ers. After a helmeted Vopo guard at the 
new barrier leaped across the barbed wire 
and escaped to the West, East German 
officers began keeping their enlisted men 
several yards from the wire to prevent 
more defections. Toughest task of all was 
sealing the frontier where the line slices 


down the center of residential streets and 
even cuts through the middle of houses. 
Solution Tommy gunners  sauntering 
along the middle of the streets locked 


doors and bricked-in windows for any 


home that had a room with the wrong 
view. 
Berlin—both East and West—respond- 


Communist crisis with 
electric excitement and ill-subdued resent- 
ment, The barricades meant that thou- 
sands of families, split between the halves 
of the city, could not see their relatives. 
Fifty thousand East Berliners who regu- 
larly commuted to West Berlin were now 
cut off from their jobs by official decree. 
At the city’s two biggest squares where 
East once met West, bustling Potsdamer 
Platz and the soaring sandstone Branden- 
burg Gate, thousands of East and West 
Berliners gathered to gape and to jeer at 


ed to the new 


the scowling Communist troops gripping 


submachine guns and standing shoulder 
to shoulder beside a solid phalanx of 


armored cars. When the crowd moved too 
close, there was the jab of a Communist 
bayonet or a sudden blast from the power- 
ful Wasserkanonen (water cannons), the 
wheeled squirters of the East Berlin riot 
squad that can topple a man at vds. 

The Bobbing Beard. The danger was 
that the tense crowds on both sides of 
the barriers might merge and touch off 
the East German revolt that everyone 
feared. Already Moscow's famed Marshal 
Ivan Konev had moved two divisions of 
Russian troops into Berlin’s outskirts, 
ready for the kind of action that the 
Soviets had employed to put down the 
abortive 1953 East revolt. But 
the West Berliners were not intimidated. 
“Berlin bleibt frei, Be sa 
(Berlin will remain free), chanted a 
crowd of 30,000 gathered a stone’s throw 
from the Vopos on the Western side of the 
Brandenburg Gate. Near by. an East Ger- 


West 








German 





bleibt fret 


man cop who got too close to a 
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Berlin throng was grabbed, hauled over 
the line and savagely beaten. Realizing 


ring flash point, West 





that things were n 





Berlin police slowly forced their own peo- 
ple a half-mile away from the sector bor 
der. As they backed off. the West Ber- 
liners, in one final retort before they were 
out of earshot, cried “Hang Ulbricht! 
Hang Ulbricht! 

} 


The man the mob wanted to lynch was 








nowhere within noose’s range. In the firs 
hours of crisis, paunchy Communist Boss 
Walter Ulbricht stayed out of sight in his 


office. blocks away in the ugly little square 





headquarters of his Socialist Unity Party. 


He was 


constantly on the telephone, re 


ceiving reports, issuing crisp commands 
As he talked, the litthe white-streaked 
beard bobbed incessantly below flaring 
nostrils. But there was no animation in 





the cold clear eyes behind the rim 
bifocals. Just back from Moscow, where 
he had sought and finally won Nikita 
Khrushchev's personal permission to close 
the Berlin escape route, Ulbricht himself 
had planned much of the border crack- 
down. But not until two days later did 
he get out to visit the troops. Then, pro 
tected by swarm of security police, he 
appeared at Potsdamer Platz in a light 
grey suit and cream-colored straw hat to 








pat a Vopo on the back, gaze wriefly at 
the sullen West Berliners through the 
barbed wire. Seconds later he is ol 





again in his big black Zil limousine. No 
rubbernecking West Berliner recognized 
him. “Thank God.” sighed a West Berlin 
cop. “I doubt that we could have stopped 
th 





. There were too many. 

"Pfui, Pfui.'' Hate followed Ulbricht 
through his own East Berlin streets; as 
the Zil headed next toward the Branden- 








burg Gate, 50 East Berliners on the cor- 


ea 





ner of Unter den Linden and Friedrich 
Berlin's Bronx 
cheer: “Pfai! Pfui!” The police entou- 


stra let loose with 





rage stopped long enough to chase the 
crowd and arrest one man. Walter Ul- 
bricht rolled on, unmindful of the curses 
of his own people. 

The crowd could jeer, but Ulbricht had 
ins. For 16 years he had handled 


detractors with little difficulty. and 











isions to back 
n. He was 
even han- 


1h Soviet 





1 





could handle them 






boasting that he could 
Western imperialists. ““Terrine the 
gloated Ul- 
s party paper Newes Deutschland, 






everything clocked 








Here is proof that in Germany a strong 
State has arisen see how our worker 
and peasant power asserts its authority! 


The Communists noted with glee the 
West's initial wait-and-see reaction. Mos 


cow's massive bluff seemed to have 





vorked wonders. For weeks Khrushchev 
had been waving his bombs around 
threatening the Greeks and Italians with 
nuclear destruction, frightening the Brit 
ish with talk of rockets. And even as the 
Berlin border seal-off was in progress, the 
Red army invited Western military at 
tachés in Moscow to a show of Soviet 


be armed with nuclear- 





infantry 
tipped tactical rockets—a strong hint that 
Marshal 


Berlin were 


this was precisely the way 
Konev’s divisions around 
equipped for a scrap. 
Shooting Grouse. For three days there 
was neither retaliation nor official word 
from Washington, London or Paris ¢ 
Vopos worked feverishly to finish their 
wall. Critics of Western policy 
to point out that several avenues of action 
were actually open. In Remagen, Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer, campaigning hard 
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KurusucHey & ULBRICHT 


Using the corrot and the stick. 


for next month’s West German elections 
arch on his opponent, West Ber 
lin’s Socialist Mayor Willy Brandt, with 
tion that Wes 
tive trade pact with East Germany might 
be terminated to penalize Ulbricht, An- 
other possibility: a ban against East ( 


stole 








the sug Germany’s lucra 





cr 








mans traveling anywhere in the free wor 


But the Big Three seemed determined to 
take no hasty action that might aggravate 





in already dangerously tense situation 
Britain's Prime Minister Harold Macmil 
lan calmly went grouse shooting; De 
Gaulle looked the other way.” Finally 
a note from Berlin's allied commanders 
rapped Khrushchev’s knuckles, threatened 
no reprisals at all, Furious West Berliners 
massed in front of Willy Brandt's towr 





hall to hear the mayor demand “not mere- 
ly words but political action” from Presi 
dent John F. Kennedy. As the crowd 
roared its assent and waved placards 
(“Kennedy to Berlin,” “You can’t stop 
tanks with paper’), Brandt went on to 
suggest that Berlin was becoming a “new 
Munich.” 

Saving Ammunition. Mayor Brandt 
might be forgiven his electioneering zeal 
his on-the-spot emotions, but for a Ger- 
man of any political persuasion to remind 
the British of Munich was a bitter gibe 
What mattered to the U.S. and Britain 
ind France were the vital access routes 
that cross the 1tro-mile reach of East 
Germany and enter West Berlin; what 
also ered was the welfare of West 
li. Even Willy Brandt took 
heart when President Kennedy showed 
his colors by sending Vice President Lyn- 












Berlin i 


don Johnson as a personal emissary to 





In Rome, the Vatican took the occasion to 
test the Communist intentio further by ap 
ointir in | G 1ew Ron Catho 
lic Bishop o Monsignor A d 
Bengsch hi ill it difficult 
indeed to travel n his East Berlin home to 


visit the western hali of his diocese 





Berlin, and a battle group of 1,500 U.S. 
soldiers raced down the Autobahn, reas- 
serting the allied right of access to the 
beleaguered city. 

The world waited to see how far Nikita 
Khrushchev might press the rest of his 
threats—to sign a peace treaty with UI- 
bricht’s barbed-wire corral. to declare 
West Berlin a free city. The Russian also 
had other complaints: the West's use of 
the city as a propaganda and espionage 
center. But the biggest bone in Nikita’s 
throat had been the refugee flow that 
threatened to destroy his East German 
satellite. machine shop for the whole Red 
bloc and the vital buffer between the 
West and Red Poland. Now the exodus 
was stopped, 

The Carpenter. Walter Ulbricht, 68. 


the man who stopped the refugees, had 





the K.P.D.—the Kommunistische Partet 
Deutschlands. 

From the start. Ulbricht was a brassy 
enemy of the intellectuals who had cap- 
tured control of the party in the early 
1g20s. Ulbricht’s pal was a Russian cour- 
ier who had direct contact with Joseph 
Vissarionovich Stalin in Moscow. 
Pravda was sniping at the “nonproletar- 
ian enemies of the working class in the 
German party.” and soon Ulbricht’s ene- 
mies were purged. It was time for a major 
party overhaul; tough, conscientious Wal- 
ter Ulbricht got the job. Comrade Ul- 
bricht took on the name Genosse Zelle 
(Comrade Cell), began atomizing the 
easygoing Communist cliques into tight 
little cells of neighborhood hali-dozens 
who were strangers to one another. 

By 1928. Ulbricht was a Red big shot, 


Soon 





West BERLIN DEMONSTRATORS 
Tovarish Woodenhead nearly came too close. 


held the buffer together ever since 1945. 
No other satellite leader can make so 
lengthy a claim to power. Cold, tough 
Ulbricht has been able to survive not 
only Moscow's postwar purges, but Com- 
munism’s intraparty conflicts and democ- 
racy'’s popular revolts. 

\ tailor’s son, Ernst Paul Walter Ul- 
bricht learned early the art of political 
survival. He was already a member of a 
workers’ youth organization when he be- 
gan his career in Leipzig as a cabinet- 
maker's apprentice at the age of 17 ("1 
am a carpenter by trade,” he says proud- 
ly today). Only a hundred miles away was 
Berlin, where Rosa Luxembourg and Karl 
Liebknecht were working to merge their 
Spartakusbund with the splinter Socialists 
to form the German Communist Party. 
In 1920, two years after Rosa and Karl 
were killed by the authorities for provok- 
ing street fights. the merger was accom- 


plished—and Walter Ulbricht was at the 
meeting. His presence ensured him an 
exalted role in Communist councils for 


years to come, and an early job with 
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marked for bigger things. Now he was 
wearing a necktie and having Berlin's best 
tailors make his suits; he sat in the 
Reichstag itself as a Communist Deputy. 
He was grandly aware of his station, Once. 
when Ernst Thalmann, the new party 
leader boarded a train at a Berlin railway 
station and took his seat in a third-class 
railway coach, Ulbricht stiffly declined to 
join his colleague, choosing instead a seat 
in the plush first-class section. He was en- 
titled to such preference as a member of 
the Reichstag. 

For all his airs, when things really got 
tough in Nazi Germany. Ulbricht was one 
of the first to run out. As a Communist 
agent he took refuge in Prague, then 
Paris. In between, there were the months 
in civil war-torn Spain when. from his 
base at Albacete, he took on the OGPU- 
assigned task of purging the West Euro- 
pean “Trotskyites,” ie.. anti-Stalinists. 
What made Walter Ulbricht: famous in 
Spain was his ingenious torture chamber. 
a cell of granite blocks too small for a 
man to stand or sit. 


The Weathervane. Few in Germany 
will forget Ulbricht’s traitorous attacks 
on his own fellow Communists. many ot 
them colleagues of long standing. Even 
today, contemporaries are sure that he 
tipped off the Nazis who arrested Thiil- 
mann and later executed him. In 
Ulbricht moved to Moscow to serve Stalin 
more closely. Of the many other German 
Communists who sought refuge in Russia, 
some 3,000 were killed or sent to labor 
camps by Moscow's harsh dictum. Ul- 
bricht had not so much as raised a finger 
to protect them. 

Among his relentless. cold-blooded {e!- 
low plotters. Walter Ulbricht stood out 
as the iciest of them all. for he had no 
trace of sentiment or warmth. He was 
generally despised even by his colleagues; 
Tovarish Woodenhead,” they sneered be- 
hind his back because of his mimicry 
of Moscow. The great female stalwart 
of German Communism. Klara Zetkin 
once remarked: “May a benevolent fate 
prevent this man from ever rising to the 
top of the Communist Party. I cannot 
stand him. Look into his eyes and you 
will see how sly and false he is.” 

But as long as he had Stalin's blessing 
Ulbricht neither needed nor wanted close 
friends. In Moscow's Hotel Lux he en- 
joyed not only the companionship of his 
Berlin-born girl friend, Lotte Kuhn.* but 
also the comfortable knowledge that each 
purged comrade meant more room for 
himself as he scrambled toward the top 
job in Communism’s German party. No 
one cherished leadership more avidly. nor 
curried favor with the Kremlin more ex- 
pectantly. When the Hitler-Stalin treaty 
was signed, Ulbricht dutifully put his pen 
to work in the pact’s support. “Whoever 
intrigues against the friendship of the 
German and Soviet people is an enemy 
of the German people.” he wrote in 1940. 
“Under no circumstances can a breach 
of the pact be tolerated.” 

On to Wall Street. Such sterling serv- 
ices produced their due reward. When the 
Germans finally attacked their “ally.” 
Stalin named Ulbricht a top member of 
the National Committee for Free Ger- 
many. which organized anti-Hitler propa- 
ganda campaigns in German prisoner-ol- 
war camps. broadcast Moscow's message 
by loudspeaker to the Nazi divisions 
around Stalingrad. The National Com- 
mittee was no great success in winning 
over the enemy. But it did serve as a 
readymade nucleus for Communist ad- 
ministration when the time came to move 
into. postwar Germany. When Hitler's 
armies collapsed, one man was the logical 
choice to carry the Red flag into shat- 
tered Berlin: on May 2. 1945. Walter 
Ulbricht. flown from Moscow for the hon- 
or, drove into the Nazis’ burning capital 
in a convoy of limousines with ten tough, 
trustworthy German Communist aides. 

Headquarters of Communism’s first 
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postwar political commissariat in Berlin 
was on the second floor of a dismal con- 
crete building on a thoroughfare named, 
of all things, Wallstrasse—Wall Street. 
From these few dingy rooms. the faithful 
Ulbricht. now sporting a wispy mustache 
and a pointed little Lenin beard. sent his 
agents fanning out to grab control—first 
of the Berlin city administration, then of 
every town and city in the Soviet zone. 

Cops and Robbers. Ulbricht’s formida- 
ble stamina kept his colleagues on an 
18-hour workday. and his astonishing 
memory enabled him to pull the names 
and addresses of hundreds of loyal Com- 
munists out of an ever ready mental file. 
“When we set up the East Zone’s first 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs,” 
recalls Wolfgang Leonhard, a member of 
Ulbricht’s original Berlin group who has 
since defected to the West, “Ulbricht as- 
signed every department head and _ his 
staff—some 40 appointments, down to the 
motor-pool boss—in about an hour.” 

Ulbricht’s close ally was the Red army 
and its local commander, powerful, squat 
Marshal Georgy Zhukov, whose troops 
helped get the newspapers. power plants 
and factories going again, and supplied 
the necessary pressure to force local lead- 
ers to line up behind the Moscow-trained 
German Communists. In return Moscow 
got Ulbricht’s unstinting support ‘for the 
wholesale looting of East Germany, a 
maneuver that began With the arrival of 
the very first Soviet regiments. The loot- 
ing was called reparations. and before it 
was over, between $11 billion and $18 
billion in German equipment—railroads, 
factories. barges, even plumbing from a 
jail—had been hauled away for the bene- 
fit of Russia’s backward and war-devas- 
tated economy. 

Party "United." Ulbricht approved 
wholeheartedly. “The Soviet Union is jus- 
tified in claiming reparations. It is our 
obligation to fulfill these claims punctu- 
ally,” he told his aides. He was too busy 
consolidating his new political gains to 
worry overmuch about the rape of his 
country.* By early 1946 he had swal- 
lowed up the only major opposition to a 
complete Communist takeover. the huge, 
old Social Democratic Party. At a mass 
meeting packed with Ulbricht’s followers, 
the Social Democratic Party was killed 
and the Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.)— 
Communist to the core—was constructed. 

Getting a Title. Ulbricht’s land did not 
become a “nation” until three years later, 
after the long Soviet struggle to force the 
U.S. and its Western allies out of Berlin 
had failed. Moscow did not give up easily; 
week after week, in the four-power Kom- 
mandatura that administered the city, 5o- 
viet Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky vetoed. 
bellowed, threatened, cajoled. then finally 
%* Or about the rape of his country’s women, At 
one of the first party meetings in Berlin, some 
Communists urged that abortion be legalized for 
German girls made pregnant by rampaging Rus- 
sian soldiers. “There can be no question of it,” 
Ulbricht snapped. “It is quite impossible. le 
ple who get so worked up about such things to- 
day should have got worked up when Hitler 
began the war.”’ 
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walked out. With that, the Soviet block- 
ade began. When it, too, proved fruitless 
after the West's mammoth airlift, Mos- 
cow gave its puppet Ulbricht “sovereign- 
ty” and a new national name for his 
trapped millions: the German Democratic 
Republic. 

That was in October 1949. Already 
Communism’s East German boss had laid 
the foundations for a decade of terror, 
repression. poverty and hunger for the 
17-4 million people whose fate he had 
inherited. Ulbricht began “building social- 
ism” with tried and true techniques: a 
Five-Year Plan, nationalization of indus- 
try. merciless stamping out of opposition 
political groups, throttling of the press 
and radio, farm delivery quotas and the 
buildup of a para-military police force— 
the Volkspolisei—that spent much time 
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drilling with submachine guns, no time at 
all giving traffic tickets. 

Then, in June 1933, after Stalin had 
died. Moscow ordered Ulbricht’s S.E.D. 
to admit publicly that it had been too 
harsh, Food ration cards, taken away as 
punishment, were returned to thousands, 
and Protestant church groups, recently 
expelled from schools, were reinstated. 

To the politically sensitive East Ger- 
mans. it all seemed a confession of weak- 
ness: many thought that the Russians had 
decided to abandon their Ulbricht puppet. 
Suddenly, on June 16, East Germany's 
workers were in the streets; thousands 
went on strike, marched in Communism’s 
East Berlin showcase boulevard, Stalin- 
allee. Spontaneously, the nation was seeth- 
ing with revolt. 

For two days, the mobs ran wild, Then, 
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like a horde of waddling ducks. hundreds 
of Soviet tanks clattered out of their 
garrisons and into all the major towns; 
Moscow, it seemed, had not abandoned 
Comrade Ulbricht after all. Workers 
hurled bricks at the tanks and curses at 
their own jack-booted People’s Police, but 
they had no arms or organization. Bitter- 
ly, docilely, East Germany's grey millions 
returned to work and settled down to 
years of hopelessness. 

An End to Baptism. Since then Walter 
Ulbricht has ruled his people with deft 
application of both the carrot and the 
stick, always careful to keep in step with 
the word from Moscow. In 1956, when 
Khrushchev denounced Stalin at the 2cth 


abandoned in 1958. milk is in such short 
supply that it no longer is readily availa- 
ble; butter is distributed at the rate of a 
half-pound per person every ten days; 
beef is a rare luxury. To push a substi- 
tute, Ulbricht’s regime in 1959 intro- 
duced “pony bars,” restaurants that sell 
nothing but horse meat and urge cus- 
tomers to try “stallion steak,” “foal filet,” 
“goulash from the harness.” 

Girls on the Job. But these material 
facts of life were not the main force that 
sent 160,000 East Germans fleeing from 
their country this year. Under Walter 
Ulbricht’s Communism, life is a dreary 
procession of rules and slogans that dra- 
goon mind as well as body. At the Karl 
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East GERMANY'S WAR-DAMAGED HALLE IN 1960 
Terror, repression, poverty and stallion steak. 


Party Congress. Stalin's old friend Ul- 
bricht was quick to echo the new line 
(“One cannot reckon Stalin among the 
classic Marxists”). For all the thaw, Ul- 
bricht soon cracked down on students 
and teachers who had friendly ideas of 
their own, arresting dozens, expelling 
scores from their universities. To stamp 
out religion and give new meaning to 
socialism, Ulbricht introduced “socialist 
name-giving” ceremonies to replace bap- 
tism, “socialist marriage’ rituals to re- 
place church weddings. Orders went out 
to force thousands of private storekeepers 
and handicraft shops into state-run co- 
operatives. More orders were issued to 
build a fire under the peasants who still 
largely declined to join the collective 
farms. 

Early last year, collectivization was fi- 
nally completed in a frenzied, three-month 
drive that sent thousands of farmers flee- 
ing to the West and damaged even further 
East Germany's limping food production. 
Today no East German goes hungry, but 
his grocery supplies are at best erratic. 
Although formal rationing was finally 
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Marx Oberschule (elementary school) in 
Leipzig. kids are urged to keep an ear 
peeled at home for anti-Communist re- 
marks by their parents; placards on the 
schoolroom walls proclaim “The Party Is 
Right” and “Struggle Today to Halt 
Atom War Tomorrow!” In the desperate 
labor shortage, tens of thousands of 
schoolchildren are taken from their stud- 
ies to work several hours a week in fac- 
tories and fields; already 88% of all girls 
between the ages of 18 and 20 are at 
work, and pressure is on as well to force 
women over 30 to take jobs. 

Virtually all the comfortable old neigh- 
borhood Bierstuben have been forced out 
of business. Today the German worker 
must take his evening glass of beer at the 
big. bleak, state-run HO halls. where por- 
traits of Lenin and old Spitzbart (pointed 
beard, i.e., Ulbricht) look down mocking- 
ly from the walls. 

For doctors. lawyers, shopkeepers and 
professors, professional success is a state 
crime; last month the regime rejected 
12.000 of 28,000 high school graduates 
applying for admission to universities. 


The reason: “bourgeois” family back- 
grounds, Virtually no one gets to college 
without having first worked in a factory 
or on a collective farm. 

There is also the ever present aura of 
fear. As one refugee put it: “The police 
no longer drag people out of their houses 
in the middle of the night. But the agents 
are still everywhere. You sit in a movie 
house watching a film, and suddenly the 
lights go on and you wait while the Vopos 
walk down the aisle looking everyone 
over. You wonder who they are after. 
When they motion to someone to get up 
and go with them, you relax. But the next 
time it could be you. . . I couldn't take 
that any more.” 

No More Planes. For all its troubles, 
East Germany today is the sixth largest 
industrial manufacturer in the world (aft- 
er the U.S., Russia, West Germany, Great 
Britain, France). Yet the stern program 
announced three years ago to match West 
German per capita consumption by 1961 
failed miserably, is no longer even men- 
tioned. Largely at fault is the huge drain 
on the economy resulting from shipments 
of heavy industrial equipment to the rest 
of the Soviet bloc; East Germany is the 
machine shop for Russia (it produces 
one-half of the Soviet Union's total ma- 
chine imports) and half a dozen other 
satellite nations, So great is the strain 
on the economy that Ulbricht’s planners 
last March abruptly put East Germany's 
airplane industry out of business so that 
raw materials and labor could be used 
elsewhere. 

Despite his age and occasional bouts 
of ill health (liver and gall bladder), 
Ulbricht runs his country with undimin- 
ished authority, working as many as 18 
hours a day, barking rapid-fire orders in 
his high-pitched voice. There is only a 
bare pretense of democracy. Technically, 
Ulbricht’s S.E.D. rules not alone, but 
with four other parties (including a sham 
offshoot of West Germany's Christian 
Democratic Party) in a National Front 
whose united list of candidates is pre- 
sented to voters at each election with no 
other choices. After the election rituals, 
the S.E.D. always gains control of the 
Volkskammer ( Peoples’ Chamber), a rub- 
ber-stamp legislature that follows UI- 
bricht’s every nod.* 

Still Hope. Walter Ulbricht will never 
be happy until his troubled land is ele- 
vated from occupied status to become a 
full-fledged, sovereign nation. This Nikita 
Khrushchev has promised time and time 
again since 1958, as he has threatened to 
sign a peace treaty and let the German 
Democratic Republic take over its own 
affairs (including control of the West's 
presence in, and access to, Berlin). The 
current mood in Moscow is to give Ul- 
bricht his treaty this fall. So far, virtually 
no important non-Communist nation has 
recognized the G.D.R. diplomatically, but 
Ulbricht is working feverishly for what 


Ulbricht holds the Volkskammer in such 
contempt that he did not even show up at the 
session when the chamber was invited to ap- 
prove the decision to seal off the Berlin sector 
frontier 
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he considers East Germany's due reward. 
We are strong. 
lay must deal with us. 

In a sense, the West has speeded him 
on his of Berl 
border closure. For, in effect. East B 





he cries. “The world one 
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is now no longer under four-power mili 
tary control (basic to all Western rights 


in Berlin). but is a part of E 
| Now Walter Ulbric 

with even greater effect his argument that 
the West's presence in West Berlin no 
by the rights ol 
armed conquest, Sign a new 
wreement with the German Democratic 
Republic, he will soon suggest. and you 
can have vour access to West Berlin. It 


this request is successful de facto recog 
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nition will automatically have occurred 
ind Ulbricht will have scored a singul 
triumph. 

As the week's events began to unfold 

nightmarish vision flashed momentarily 
across the minds of thousands ol West 
Berliners 1 vision that they too might 
one day be forced to live under Walter 
Ulbricht’s ugly system. After the long 
vears of tension during which the city— 
and the West—stood up to Russian 
threats, freedom seemed at last to be slip- 
ping away. But at week's end, when U.S. 


troops began moving up the Autobahn 





crossing Communist territory to reinforce 
the West Berlin garrison, and Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson flew in to add the 
weight of his prestige. most West Berliners 
knew that it was far too early for them 


to give up hope. 


JAPAN 
The Hard Sell 


Highest-ranking Soviet official ever to 
visit Japan, First Deputy Premier Anas 
tas Mikovan was all smiles under his 
toothbrush mustache, When he arrived at 
Tokyo's International Airport last week 
he exuded the folksy, traveling-salesman 
style that he and_ his proverb-prattling 





boss Nikita Khrushchev have made fa- 
mous. “You have a saying that goes 


‘\ good neighbor is better than a distant 
relative.’ ” he told his hosts. “We live right 
next door to each other, and our relations 
should be those of good neighbors.” Some 
3.000 Japanese leftists waved red flags in 
approval, while a smaller group of Japa- 
nese rightists jeered: “Go home, Red 
Devil!” Both groups were outnumbered 
by the riot police. Fearful of trouble from 
the same sort of excitable Japanese crowds 
that had caused President Eisenhower to 
cancel a visit last summer, some 6,500 
police were on hand to protect Mikoyan. 

The ostensible reason for Mikoyan’s 
visit was to open the Soviet Trade Fair 
in Tokyo's huge, domed exhibition hall on 
the Harumi waterfront. The fair was 
jammed with 9.000 examples of Soviet 
products, from tractors to Armenian rugs 
(cooed Armenia-born Mikoyan: “My 
mother used to make such rugs”). It was 
also outfitted with an artless array of 
Soviet propaganda, from pictures of 
Spacemen Gagarin and Titov to suc h 
slogans as “Soviet Union takes the lead in 
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banning nuclear weapons.” and “Hiro- 
shima must not be repeated.” Despite all 
this. the most popular spot in the hot 
humid hall was a booth selling Coca Cola. 

Mikovan’s public grin soon turned into 
Meeting with Jay 





a private growl. ane 





Premier Ikeda, he made plain the real 
to rail against U.S. 
military bases in Japan. “Japan is tied to 


reason for his visit 


the United States through a security pact 
that i 
snarled the s 





iweressive military pact 

sman, adding that if the 
Berlin crisis led to war. Japan, because o! 
its U.S. bases. could expect a Russ 
ittack. However, said Mikoyan, “we are 
ww every effort to prevent war, Then 


i to Ikeda that Russia and Ja- 
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TRAVELING SALESMAN 


With every rder, 


pan sign a 15- to 20-year trade agreement 
including the immediate order of some 
$200 million worth of Japanese machinery 
for Russia’s Siberian development plan. 
Much as the Japanese, who trade to 
live, were tempted by the Russian offer 
at week’s end there were sure signs that 
Mikoyan’s tough talk had gone too far. 
Japan's normally effete press bristled with 








outrage: virtually every major newspaper 
attacked Mikoyan’s meddling. Headlined 
one JAPAN GETS RUN-AROUND FROM 
anastas. Tokyo's Shimbun warned that 
Mikoyan s “parrotings of repe ated threats 
by Premier Khrushchev” were no way to 
“make any sales.” In a slap at a visiting 
statesman that was unprecedented for the 
polite Japanese, Ikeda’s party issued 2 
statement branding Mikoyan’s threats as 
an “interference in Japan's domestic af 
fairs.” It went on to hint that Mikoyan 
might very well go home empty-handed 
“Utilizing an expansion of trade through 
a Soviet trade fair to promote a pro-Sovi- 
et attitude while making threats backed 
by military force is part of the Soviet 
Union’s peculiar peace offensive.” 





SOUTH VIET NAM 
Limited War 


During weeks of hit-and-run snij 
the Viet Cong Communists ran up an 





impressive score. Two National Assembly 
id ina Jeep outside 


Banmethuot. A bus was dynamited. Sev 





Deputies were shot ¢ 


eral district chiefs were wounded. Fort- 
night ago, eight Vietnamese Catholic 
priests were kidr -d. The old pattern 
srror seemed to be reasserting 
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of isolated 


itself, and morale sank 





ly. 

All the while. South Viet Nam’s Sev 
enth Division—which smashed two Red 
guerrilla battalions on the Plain of the 








MIKOYAN IN TOKYO 


1 bonu f bomb 


Reeds five weeks ago—was laying a trap 
for another showdown. U.S. trained Colo- 
nel Huynh Van Cao traveled around Kien 
Tuong province telling villagers exactly 
where and when he intended to attack 
the Communists. showily deploying his 
men to back up his threats. Predictably 
the cautious Viet Cong melted deep into 
their Plain of the Reeds stronghold, ex- 
actly where Colonel Cao wanted them. 
Suddenly shifting his troops, he deployed 
four infantry battalions on the Viet 
Cong's south flank. Three airborne bat- 
talions, backed up by armored companies 
moving overland, closed in on the Com 
munists from the west and north. Pro- 
vincial militia were called up to block off 
all roads into the plain. 

For three days Cao feinted and jabbed 
using U.S. Navy landing craft on the 
canals that crisscross the plain. Viet Cong 
Sattalion 314 was backed into a corner 
20 miles square. Then Cao struck. Mortar 
and howitzer shells pounded the square 
while sturdy AD-6 Skyraiders swooped 
down, strafing and dropping napalm 
bombs. Some too soldiers of the 450-man 
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battalion were — killed many more 
wounded. Colonel Cao’s men captured 
including two nurses and 
two 13-vear-old boys who claimed that 
their job was to sing and dance to enter 


prisoners 


tain the guerrillas. 

More important. the Seventh Division 
captured five tons of ammunition, tive 
portable munitions factories printing 
press for propaganda. These are the 
kinds of losses that hurt the most.” cx- 
ulted Brigadier General Le Van Nghiem. 
4 man can be replaced. A gun can be 
replaced. But a printir 














nitions factory is hard to come by. It 
takes at least six 
nunitions lactory, 


nonths to set u 


Though small in scale against the mas 
sive rumblings as East and West sparred 
verbally over Berlin. the battle on the 
signiheant re- 


the two 


Plain of the Reeds was 
minder that in Southeast Asi 
worlds war with guns as well as words 
ind that for some the struggle is meas 
ired out in death. The battle was all 
the more hea 
that there are times when the West cal 





tening because it showec 





limit Moscow’s adventures in limited 


KENYA 
Return of the Native 


So secret was the operation that each of 





the three aircraft involved took off car- 
rying sealed orders. But once they under 
stood their mission. the pilots understood 
the security. They were on their way to 
Maralal airstrip. 200 miles from Nairobi 
to bring home Jomo (“Burning Spear 
Kenyatta, the man the British sent to jail 
in 1953 for organizing the ferocious Mau 
Mau terror. After eight years, Kenya's 
Governor Sir Patrick Renison had con- 
vinced both himself and the Colonial 
Office in London that British forces could 
handle any threat to public order posed 
by the old African nationalist’s release. 
Despite the secrecy C 
blacks was on hand to greet Kenyatta 
when he got home to Gatundu. Men had 


a crowd of 


shinnied up cypress. mango and pawpaw 
Kikuyu women 
showed up with their faces and bodies 
ceremonially daubed with bright paint. 
rhey banged on drums. cheered and sang 
Jomo Kenyatta Is Coming Home At Last 
a song especially composed for the oeca- 
sion. The Burning Spear Kikuyu title 
for the bravest irrior of all) acknowl- 
edged the greeting with an imperious wave 


trees for a better look 





of his horse-tail fly whisk. then briskly 
got down to the business of making peace 
between Kenya's two leading political par- 
ies—the K.A.D.UL. and K.A.N.U.—who 
have been feuding interminably over who 
mo Kenyatta re- 
ho is cautiously 


did the most to get 





leased. Said Jomo 
avoiding taking sides I want to thank 
you all for what you have done for me. 
Now you must help me build 
Kenya.” 

No Grudge. It 
The spade beard was mottled with grey 
but the clothes that he wears like a uni 
form—brown leather jacket. baggy cor 
duroy trousers, red tie—were the same as 
the clothes he wore at the time of his 
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united 


Was the same old Jomo. 





Now as 


irrest by the British in 1932. 











then denies complicity in the Mau 
Mau terror which cost the lives of more 
than 13.000. Says Kenyatta: “I have 
never been a violent man. My whole life 
has been antiviolence.” As for the eight 


years of detention, partly spent at remote 
Lodwar. where the hot winds have blown 
the land into I noonscape, Ken- 
t ar no grudg 1inst 
inybody. I would borrow from the New 
Pestar Father, for- 
give them: for they do not know what 
they are doing. 

While Kenyatta was in prison the 
32-37 Mau Mau uprising was beaten 





vatta ins! 








ent where Jesus said 


down. but the political tension on which it 
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darkness? 


Burning Spear or leader 


1. The wave of 
\frican nationalism would not recede, and 


was built never subside 





the unrelenting pressure lor freedom by 
the colony's 5.500.000 blacks began to tell. 
Kenya's economy faltered: $2,800,000 in 
white-settler capital lett Kenya weekly 
ind Seo of the colony’s 3.600 white-settler 
farms went up for sale. In 1960 Sir Pat 
rick Renison still denounced Kenyatta as 
leader to darkness and death. 

No Privileges. Belatedly. the whites 
conceded that Mau Mau had only begun 
itta’s jailing, not 
year, Sir Patrick was 
It is arguable that the economy is 














n earnest after Keny 
vefore. By carly this y 





saying 
likely to be more damaged by the uncer- 
tainty of | Kenyatta’s 
tion.” Finally, as the British realized that 
there could be no stable government in 
Kenya without black leadership. and that 
there could be no black leadership with- 


continued restric- 


out Jomo Kenyatta. his release became 
inevitable. To reassure panicky whites 
Kenyatta now says that they may keep 
their farms even after inc ndence, “il 
they think of themselves as Kenyans and 





demand no special privileges. 
For the time being Kenyatta remains 


restricted to his three-acre plot at Ga- 
tundu, disqualified from holding political 
office because of his conviction. But he 
promises that as soon as he is free to move 


he will stump the colony. (“My message 
will be one of unity.) The British hint 


it they will be watching closely before 





deciding whether or not to restore Ken 






itta’s ¢ 


gibility to hold political office. 





But since they have promised Kenya in 
de 


thei 


ndence 





possibly by next summet 





control over the E 
t temporary. British Colonial Secre- 
y lain Macleod himself has said \s 
time goes on, Africans will be in the ma 
jority position and their voice will be the 
predominant voice.” And quite possibly 
the predominant voice in Kenya will 
that of Jomo Kenyatta. 


NYASALAND 
Frayed Federation 


Ihe white-dominated Central Africat 
Federation—made up of Nyasaland 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia—last 
week seemed about to dissolve. In North- 
ern Rhodesia, the solvent was made up 
of rioting, strikes and demonstrations that 
have cost dozen lives this month. In 
Nyasaland, the solvent was fiery Dr. 
Hastings Banda, 36. U.S.-educated (Umi 
versity of Chicago, Nashville's Meharry 
Medical College; leader of the Malawi 
Congress Party. 





urning Spear is at 


be 
Des 














At issue was the election of a legislative 
council to “advise” the British on govern- 
ing Nyasaland’s 9,oco Europeans, 12.0 
Asians and 2.780.000 Africans. Federation 
Prime Minister Sir Roy Welensky, who 
had helped jail Banda two years ago on 








he ground that a “massacre” of whites 
was being planned, flew in to help prop 
up his United Federal Party. Welensky 
made little effort to sway the too 
\fricans whose literacy and income quali 
fied them to vote in the “lower roll. 
Instead. he directed his appeal to the 
Asians. who were combined with the 
Europeans in the “upper roll.” Cocky 
Dr. Banda gave Welensky a derisive wel 
come, noting that “he will now have to 
take a direct share in the ignominious 
defeat of his party. 

On election eve, Africans poured out of 
the bush and down from the hills. Som¢ 
lit campfires in the chilly night as they 








Cc 


waited for the polls to open at 6 
\ 103-year-old man walked the ni; 
through to cast his vote at Visanza, and 








then collapsed. The results could searcels 
have been more humiliating to Sir Roy. 
Although Banda had been expected to win 
the seats contested in the lower roll 
no one had been prepared for his runaway 
popularity, He swept 99° of the African 
vote. And even in the upper roll, the 
Asian voters clearly decided to back 
winner. Enough of them switched fron 
the United Federalists to enable Banda to 
capture three of the eight seats at stake. 
In his sleek Mercedes, victorious D1 
Banda drove through cheering crowds to 
the $28.000 house bought for him by the 
Malawi Party. There 
stuffed leopard and beneath a photograph 
of Kenya’s Jomo Kenyatta (see above) 





seated beside 
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Banda announced that whites who will not 
go along with African rule “will find there 
is no place for them in Nyasaland.” He 
reiterated his threat to pull his country 
out of Welensky’s Central African Feder- 
ation “as soon as possible,” and added 
ominously: “If they insist on us staying in 
the Federation, they'd better bring their 
soldiers here.” 





ISRAEL 


Victorious Disaster 

Israel's general election last week was 
conducted in a peculiar mood of pettish- 
ness and bad temper. In one Galilean vil- 
lage, 201 ballots were invalidated because 
they proved to be one-fifth of an inch 
smaller than regulation size. Orthodox 
Jews in Jerusalem refused to enter a 
polling place that had once been a Chris- 
tian church and still bore a cross. Tel 
Aviv election officials were shocked when 
voters, en route to the beach, voted while 
wearing bikinis and swimming trunks. 

Absence of Issues. Irascible Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion had forced the 
election by resigning in a huff last Jan- 
uary after his coalition Cabinet had exon- 
erated former Defense Minister Pinhas 
Lavon of responsibility for a 1954 security 
scandal (Time, Nov. 7). After pushing 
through his seventh resignation from the 
post of Prime Minister, Ben-Gurion forced 
his Mapai Party to dismiss Lavon as 
secretary-general of the powerful Hista- 
drut labor federation. The vendetta prom- 
ised to provide plenty of campaign ftire- 
works. Instead, there was a closing of 
Mapai ranks. Ben-Gurion refused to dis- 
cuss the Lavon case on the hustings. And 
Lavon himself, instead of campaigning 
against Ben-Gurion, simply faded from 
the scene by taking a long vacation. 

In the absence of issues, and with the 
whole country concentrating on the Eich- 
mann trial,* Israelis could scarcely be 
blamed for election apathy. One of the 
nation’s 1§ political parties even dropped 
out of the race before election day because 
it had nothing special to offer the voters. 
Still Ben-Gurion stumped the land, prom- 
ising pay raises to workers and civil 
servants and boasting of national progress. 
In a whirlwind 24-hour period, he finished 
his campaign by speaking in Jerusalem, 
Tel Aviv and Haifa before going off to 
Sde Boker, his retreat in the Negev 
desert. He went confidently to bed be- 
fore the polls closed, slept soundly until 
7 next morning. Said his admiring wife 
Paula: “Ben-Gurion is like a radio. When 
he wants to go to sleep, he closes down. 
When he wants to rise, he opens up.” 

Limping Along. It was not the happiest 
of awakenings. Ben-Gurion found that 
though his Mapai Party remained the 
most powerful in the nation, it had lost 
five of its 47 seats in the 120-member 
Knesset. He called the vote a “victory” 


Israelis also pondered the closing words of 
Eichmann’s lawyer, Dr. Robert Servatius, who 
warned that such barbarism as the Nazis’ 
slaughter of the Jews had happened ojten in 
the past, “and it will happen again.” Replied 
one of the judges: “I trust you are being 
overpessimistic.” 
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PARIS-MATCH 


Moroccan Princesses AFTER WEDDING* 
For the life of the nation, ardent participation. 


for Mapai but a “disaster” for Israel. Long 
opposed to the nation’s proportional repre- 
sentation (he wants a U.S.-style two-party 
system), Ben-Gurion explained: “I've 
often said that, for me, 40 or 60 seats in 
the Knesset is the same thing. Only with 
a majority of 61 can the electoral system 
be changed.” Until that distant time, 
Israel must limp along with its collection 
of splinter parties and partnership govern- 
ments. At week's end, Ben-Gurion set 
about negotiating for a coalition Cabinet 
that with luck might hold together—at 
least until his next resignation. 


MOROCCO 


Choose Your Partners 

Militant Feminist Lalla Aisha of Mo- 
rocco made her first public speech in the 
cause of female emancipation at the age 
of 17. She urged the veiled and backward 
women of her land “to participate ardent- 
ly and usefully in the life of the nation.” 
The speech automatically earned her the 
leadership of the Moroccan feminist 
movement (Time cover, Nov. 11, 1957) 
for she was a princess, the daughter of 
King Mohammed V. 

Princess Aisha herself proceeded to 
lead a determinedly emancipated life. She 
rode a horse in Western fashion, astride; 
her tastes in music leaned toward Benny 
Goodman rather than the reedy tunes of 
Araby; she indulged her preference for 
bikini bathing suits while disdaining the 
traditional Moslem veil. Her one nota- 
ble concession to conservative convention 
was a promise to her father to marry 
any man he chose for her. (“I have com- 
plete confidence in the King. Love will 
come after marriage.” ) 


The old King died last February with- 
out redeeming his daughter's pledge. It 
was up to the new King. Aisha’s 32-year- 
old brother Hassan II, to see her married. 
Hassan II acted swiftly. He sent word 
that it was his pleasure for Aisha and 
her two sisters, Malika, 28, and Fatima 
Zorah, 32, to marry expeditiously; the 
choice of husbands was left to them. Each 
woman promptly said yes to a_ suitor. 
Malika, who runs the Red Crescent So- 
ciety (Moslem equivalent of the Red 
Cross), became engaged to Rabat’s 
smooth Ambassador to France, Moham- 
med ben Abdallah Cherkaoui, 40; shy 
Fatima Zorah picked Prince Moulay Ali 
el Alaoui, 38, a first cousin and the royal 
family’s shrewdest business brain. Prin- 
cess Aisha’s choice: El Hassan ben Abdel- 
aziz al Yakoubi, 27 (Aisha is 31), a hand- 
some gentleman farmer whose wealthy 
businessman father is an old friend of 
the royal family. 

The triple wedding in Rabat’s ornate 
Riad Palace last week was a fairly tradi- 
tional Moslem affair. But King Hassan 
II departed from ancient convention: he 
wore a dark business suit while looking on 
from his pink throne. The three prin- 
cesses all went through intricate prenup- 
tial purification ceremonies, including a 
ritual dousing administered by female at- 
tendants. At the ceremony itself, they all 
wore veils. For Lalla Aisha, especially, the 
choice of husbands seemed felicitous. Her 
husband, Hassan al Yakoubi. is known as 
a widely traveled, fun-loving sportsman, 
more accustomed than most Moroccan 
men to the ways of emancipated women. 


From left: unmarried Princess Nuzha and 
Brides Malika, Aisha and Fatima Zorah; in front, 
seven-year-old Princess Amina, 
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THE HEMISPRERE 





CANADA 


The Frustrated Scientist 

When Russian Cipher Clerk Igor Gou- 
zenko defected from the Soviet embassy 
in Ottawa in 1945 with documents expos- 
ing a Soviet spy ring, he had considerable 
trouble finding anyone in Ottawa to de- 
fect to. He called fruitlessly at the Jus- 
tice Minister's office, vainly told his story 
to the Ottawa Journal, was finally taken 
in tow by the Ottawa police only after 
embassy goons broke into his apartment. 
Last week, in a sadly wiser world. Dr. 
Mikhail Antonovich Klotchko, 59, a lead- 
ing Soviet inorganic chemist, in Canada 
to attend the 18th International Congress 
of Theoretical and Applied Chemistry, 
had no trouble at all. 

Billeted in Ottawa's Lord Elgin Hotel 
with a fellow Soviet delegate. Klotchko 
waited until his roommate was asleep 
collected only his razor and toothbrush, 
and slipped out into the deserted streets. 
Klotchko quickly found himself talking 
to the Mounties. By 8:30 in the morning 
Klotchko’s appeal for political asylum was 
on Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s 
desk, and by 9:30 the Cabinet met to 
approve it. 

In Moscow the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences blandly announced that it had never 
heard of the defecting scientist. But the 
Soviet embassy had heard, and hurriedly 
asked to talk to Klotchko. For 14 hours. 
the embassy men tried to talk Klotchko 
out of his “mistake.” Reported the Mount- 
ies who sat in with Klotchko: “He saw 
no reason why he should change his mind.” 

Soviet scientists are usually considered 
a pampered lot, so lavishly treated that 
they would have no motive for defecting. 
Klotchko told a different story. From 1947 





CANADIAN PRESS 
Derector KLorcHkKo 
Lack of dignity hurts most. 
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to 1955. he said, he had headed Leningrad’s 
N.S. Turnakoy Institute laboratory, and 
has since worked in the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in Moscow. But more and 
more. he found his works unpublished 
(including a treatise on platinum refining 
for which he won a Stalin Prize), his lab- 
oratory equipment and his living condi- 
tions inadequate. A widower. he was forced 
to live in a one-room basement apart- 
ment, whose single window overlooked a 
truck parking lot from which exhaust 
fumes poured into his room. “It is the 
lack of human dignity in the U.S.S.R. 
that hurts the most,”” he said. “I was de- 
pressed by the lack of contact with the 
outside world, the falsity of information, 
and the difficulty of self-expression.” 

The intriguing question was whether 
Klotchko had brought any Soviet secrets 
with him. He said he had not, and so did 
the Mounties. Said Klotchko: “I am now 
an old man, and I am afraid of nothing, 
and I do not want my life's work to be 
wasted. I am quite willing to allow the 
few remaining years that I have to be 
placed completely in the hands of the Ca- 
nadian people.” 


THE AMERICAS 
The Skaters & the Fish 


Delegates to the Alliance for Progress 
conference in Punta del Este fell silent 
as bearded Che Guevara. the Kremlin's 
best friend in Cuba. stood up to deliver 
his final pitch. “Cuba's delegation has 
asked again and again and never has re- 
ceived an answer whether Cuba has the 
right to participate in the Alliance for 
Progress.’ said Che smoothly. “Cuba's 
socioeconomic system may be different 
from the rest of the nations of this con- 
tinent. but Cuba nevertheless is part of 
the whole. The first mark of coexistence 
is the peaceful recognition of the system 
as the U.S. has granted.” 

Hunched over the blue-clothed table 
U.S. Treasury Secretary C, Douglas Dil- 
lon scrawled his answer on a pad as Gue- 
vara talked. He kept on writing even after 
Guevara finished and slumped into his 
chair amidst eloquent silence. Then Dil- 
lon waved his Estados Unidos name plate 
it the chairman, and stood up to reply. 
Castro would get no U.S. aid. no U.S. 
recognition, said Dillon, “Unfortunately 
the delegate of Cuba has tried to give the 
implication that the U.S. somehow rec- 
ognizes the permanence of the present 
regime in Cuba. This we do not do and 
never will do, because to do so would be 
to betray the thousands of patriotic Cu 
bans who are still waiting and struggling 
for the freedom of their country. We 
await the day when the people of Cuba 
have once more regained their freedom.” 

Misunderstood Cousin. For 13 days, 
Che had been wheeling, dealing. and steal- 
ing the scene at Punta del Este without 
provoking a U.S. reply. Only too well 
aware that support is being organized 








FRANCISCO VERA 
DELEGATE DILLON 
Plans alone do little. 


throughout the hemisphere to ostracize 
Castro’s Communist dictatorship, Che set 
out to show that Cuba is still a member 
of the hemispheric family. He proved 
himself an able tactician, here offering a 
“helpful” resolution, there playing the 
misunderstood cousin, everywhere extend- 
ing well-mannered coexistence. Nuzzling 
up to Brazilian Delegate Clemente Ma- 
riani. Che was well rewarded by a Mariani 
public statement gushing over “how en- 
couraging it is to see how many of the 
other delegations’ proposals have been ap- 
proved by Cuba,” 

When Che heard that Peruvian Prime 
Minister Pedro Beltran was trying to put 
through a clause in the Declaration of 
Punta del Este that would clearly exclude 
the Cuban dictatorship from the alliance, 
Che dropped around uninvited to the 
meeting room, stirred up quite a com- 
motion trying to get in, then withdrew 
looking hurt. In the end, at Brazil's in- 
sistence, Beltran’s proposals were watered 
down to a mere stated preference for 
representative democracy. It was Che 
himself who then placed Cuba squarely 
outside the hemisphere alliance of the 
other 20 nations by refusing to sign the 
Declaration of Punta del Este. 

No Dramatics. Che’s adroit politicking 
provided the drama of the conference, 
but as the U.S. Treasury's Dillon clearly 
saw, the real business was not dramatics, 
and the real success was not yet to be 
measured. The present task was merely 
to get under way. The U.S. objective at 
Punta del Este was to offer Latin America, 
tormented by its hunger for food, learn- 
ing. health and work, a working alterna- 
tive to Castro's “socialism,” and it hoped 
to encourage Latin Americans themselves 
to prove that democracy can provide 
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In LIFE’s big Story of the Week you'll see: Menace— 

in the Red border guard atop the Brandenburg Gate, Despair—in bowed heads 

of East Berliners as they are herded back, Determination—in the courage of East 

Berliners as they jump and swim to the freedom of West Berlin, Joy and vast relief 





—in the eyes of some of the last refugees lucky enough to make it across. And, see- 
ing, you'll gain new understanding of The Crisis. Urgent, exclusive photographs 
like these are the lifeblood of Lire magazine. Today, more than ever 
before, they make Lire a Great Magazine of Events and Politics. 


dD. Senator Hubert H. ddim. Arleigh Burke 








believe that Lire’s ef- 
fort to define and sup- 
port National Pur- 


pose is the kind of 


thing that helps to in- 
crease America’s ded- 
ication to her own 
noble aims.” 
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Humphrey comments: 
“Lire is today per- 
forming a vital serv- 
ice for the American 
people. Lire presents 
the issues and news in 
responsible, but dra- 
matic and sensitive 
style.” 





says: ““From my ob- 
servation, I would say 
Lire is providing an 
example of ‘coverage 
in depth’ which will 
be of benefit to its 
readers as well as to 
students of interna- 
tional affairs.” 
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“The higher aman sets his goals, 


the more he needs life insurance!” 


An important message for men 
secking higher goals 
by ALBERT G. HANDSCHUMACHER 
President, Lear, Inc. 
Manufacturers of precision equipment for 


aircraft, missiles, and industrial applications 


ae OF THE BEST WAYS I know for a 
man to further his career and pro- 
vide for his family, is to establish high 
goals and then move toward them. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUs 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Life insurance policies with the company 





slay a prominent part in Mr. Handschumacher's program of family protection 
f 


“Many men succeed... through hard 
work and the simple passage of time. 
But for other men, time is limited. This 
need not jeopardize a man’s plans for 
protecting his family. With permanent 
life insurance, he can achieve vital goals 
with a stroke of a pen. 

“He can assure a comfortable home 
and adequate income for his wife and 
can also provide the funds for his chil- 
dren's college education. 


MILWAUKEE wisco 


“He can look forward to the growing 
cash value of his life insurance policies. 
This money can serve as loan collateral 
for business opportunities, as emergency 
reserve, or finally provide important 
dollars for retirement years. 

‘A carefully planned life insurance 
program with a sound company can help 
assure that a man will reach the prime 
goal most important to all of us, namely, 
the welfare of his family.” 


AL LIFE surance C ompany 


**BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 
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There ts a difference! 


Northwestern 
Mutual provides 
superior service 
at the lowest 
possible cost! 


E* ELLENT SERVICE at exceptionally low 
cost . .. this is the aim of Northwest- 
ern Mutual, as it has been for over 104 
years... still is... and always will be. 

In fuct, at Northwestern Mutual, that 
portion of a policyowner’s premium used 
for operating expenses is just about half 
the average of the 14 other largest life 
insurance companies. 

Such savings are the result of several 
things. Fewer than 15 clerical employees 
are required for every $100 million of 
insurance in force . . 
that published by any other company. 

Electronic data processing equipment 
coupled with simplified procedures also 


. a lower figure than 


contribute to over-all efficiency and 
economy 

Yet, with all the modern methods and 
machines, the personal side of service 
never suffers at Northwestern Mutual, 
Policyowners are company owners... 
and the quantity and quality of the serv- 
ice they receive reflects it. 

If such a company appeals to you get 
in touch witha NML agent. He's listed 
in the phone book. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Inswance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


swift) enough economic and __ political 
progress. 

The words of the Declaration of Punta 
del Este were certainly a start. Taking it 
as axiomatic that “this alliance is founded 
on the principle that free men working 
through the institutions of representative 
democracy can best satisfy man’s desires,” 
the declaration listed as its goal basic 
economic and social advancement. Setting 
the declaration apart from the serried fo- 
lios of similarly pious proposals in the past 
was a flat commitment that “the U.S. 
will provide a major part of the minimum 
of $20 billion. principally in public funds, 
which Latin America will require over the 
next ten years.” 

No Marshall Plan. The Alliance for 
Progress. the Kennedy phrase that now 
became a mutual declaration of 20 na- 
tions, is something less than a Marshall 
Plan in Latin tempo. It is left up to the 
Latin American nations. one by one. to 
produce definite reforms. The U.S. feels 
itself still too resented in Latin America 
to try to dictate solutions, and can only 
hope that the alliance grows its own 
responsibility. 

At the end of the conference, one ob- 
server compared the illiterate, hungry 
people of Latin America to fish caught 
beneath the ice, and the Punta del Este 
delegates to skaters above, To the fish. 
the skaters and their complicated figures 
mean nothing; the only thing that counts 
to them is the act of cutting through the 
ice and sending down food. Dillon put the 
same message in his own dogged way 
“Although we have charted the way to 
progress. plans alone will not feed the 
people, cure the sick or educate our chil- 
dren. We must now undertake the hard 
and steady work of making a reality out 
of our dreams.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Uneasy Time 

One morning last week. in the little 
town of Sosta (pop. 10,c0oo) on the 
Dominican north coast, Dr. Alejo Mar- 
tinez, 32. a physician, answered a knock 
on his door. Submachine guns chattered, 
and Martinez fell dead on the porch. 
About the same time. in downtown Sosta, 
a telephone call sent an office clerk named 
Pedro Clisante, 28. put-putting away on 
his motorbike on an errand that would 
take him past a military post. As Clisante 
approached, a soldier blasted him off his 
bike. Two days earlier, near the provin- 
cial capital of Santiago, Epedio Jesus 
Cabrera had picked up a “hitchhiker” 
and was later found knifed to death. 

The victims had one thing in common. 
All three were opponents of the Trujillo 
regime. and all were highly vocal partisans 
of the burgeoning new oppositionist group, 
the National Civic Union. Cabrera dis- 
tributed the U.C.N.’s Santiago newspaper. 
Martinez and Clisante had helped trans- 
port people to a U.C.N. rally at Puerto 
Plata only the day before they died. When 
Clisante’s body was turned over to his 
relatives, the head was beaten almost to a 
pulp. An enraged mob burst into the 








Ramris TRUJILLO 
In need of props. 


hospital morgue, draped a Dominican ilag 
over the corpse, and paraded it through 
the streets. crying “Liberty! Down with 
dictatorship!” Another crowd started peg- 
ging rocks at police, were finally dispersed 
when the cops fired over their heads, 

The government, as usual, had its own 
version of the deaths: Cabrera had made 
homosexual advances to the “hitchhiker.” 
and the other two men had deliberately 
assaulted the Sosa army post in broad 
daylight. But few Dominicans believed 
the official version, and perhaps (the uses 
of terror being what they are) were not 
expected to. The killings were the ugliest 
blot to date on the liberalized regime of 
Ramis Trujillo, who took over when his 
dictator father was assassinated three 
months ago. They were also a reminder 
that, while Ramfis may have eased things 
up in the Ciudad Trujillo capital. life in 
the isolated back country remains as tight- 
ly controlled as before. 

Despite opposition fears that the Tru- 
jillos will never leave power without a 
blood bath ("lt's only a matter of time 
before they slice us up like hot dogs,” 
said one U.C.N. leader last week), there 
are many observers who feel that things 
could be worse in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The country has not yet degenerated 
into civil war or Communism. There are 
also some small signs that Ramfis Tru- 
jillo may be finding his father’s mantle a 
little heavy. In an hour-long interview 
with a New York Times correspondent 
last week, Ramfis pleaded for a resump- 
tion of U.S. diplomatic relations. spoke 
gloomily of the threat of a full-scale re 
volt, possibly within his own armed forces, 
unless other nations prop him up. With- 
out their “moral support,” he said, “there 
will develop here a problem worse than in 
Cuba.” Ramtfis also insisted that he has no 
intention of running for President next 
May, and added that as far as he knows 
none of his relatives plan to run either. 
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In a letter in London’s left-wing weekly 
Tribune, Angry Young Playwright John 
(The Entertainer) Osborne, 31. showered 
spleen over his fellow countrymen. Zero- 
ing in on Britain's political leaders from ¢ 
refuge in southern France. Osborne de- 


nounced them as “murderers” for refusing 
to dismantle all British nuclear weapons 
forthwith 
is almost the only satisfaction vou have 
left me. My favorite 


ules or so OT Nnoncommercia 


My hatred tor you,” he wrote 


fantasy is tour min- 
Viewing as 
you fry in your democratically elected hot 


stats 





preferably with your condoning con 
stituents. T would willingly watch you all 
die for the West. if only I could keep my 
minuscule portion of it... ‘Till then 
damn vou, England. 

In Guatemala 
proaches the status of «a national sport 
the present chief of state. President Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, 65. is a defiant monog 
amist of 38 years’ standing. Last week, 
iter jong tolerating the trailties of his 
colleagues. the marital maverick finally 
shot off a thunderbolt to the Ministry 
Public supported 
w evidence.” he wrote w that many 


vhere philandering ap- 





of Interior. rumors 





functionaries and government officials not 
only have mistresses but are seen in 
public with them. displaying disrespect 
toward their homes.” The snapper to 
President Ydigoras’ attempt to achieve 
lidelity by flat: “Since it is unlikely that 
earns enough 
homes. it is 


t) lunectionary 
mamtain two 


money to 
urgent in 
cases where proof is evident, that these 
officials be tired. 

Flving home to Chicago to receive the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica’s Masaryk Award for “inspired leader- 
ship in the cause of 


ireedom Illinois 


SENATOR DovuGLas 
Twink y-foed. 
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snow-topped Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
69, conclusively proved that a 
devotion to the “dist 


} 
lifelong 


al science” of eco- 





nomics need not make a man as stuffy ; 


Cook County ballot box. Ex 





hand and a twinkly toe to a comely pro- 
cession of native-costumed constituents 
inedly fought 


through the intricate 


the old Marine hero dete 
his w 








steps of 





encyclical Mater ef M 
F. Buckley Jr.'s Vution 


au cold eve on the 


William 
Review turned 
problems of God and 
nan at the Vatican. After dismissing the 
encyclical as “a venture in triviality” in 


ag 





one issue, the magazine returned to the 
ittack with the revelation that 
tive Catholic 


conserva 


circles —of which Editor 


SENATOR HAYDEN 
Laay-minded. 


Buckley, 35. is the razor-tongued wurnder- 
kind—were muttering “Mater si. Magis- 
tra no.” At that. the Jesuit weekly Amer- 
ica Jumped into the fray 
that the Vational Review 
olic readers and 


proclaiming 
“owes its Cath 
journalistic 
Unapologetically, Career Icono- 
last Buckley brushed off the protest with 
Impudent. 


. . . 


illies an 


apology. 
one word 


Shaking down as Boston's new civil 
defense director was Charles W. Swee- 
ney, 4!. well-heeled leather manufacturer 
and a brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve. Previous experience: piloting the 
B-29 that flew as wing plane on the 
first atomic strike over Hiroshima and of 
the one that three days later dropped the 
even more lethal Nagasaki bomb. 

In a London TV studio. Enceinte Ter- 
rible Eartha Kitt, 33. slunk before the 


cameras in a gown considerably more bil 





SINGER Kirt 
Jun or j 





lowy than her wonted tattoo-tight attire 
but not billowy enough to conceal her 
six-month condition. Called upon to 
mount a stool for one of her numbers. the 
sultry South Carolina songstress found it 
a struggle, outraged Britain’s myriad Mrs. 
Grundys (and snarled network telephone 
switchboards with carping calls) by 


chuckling: “Okay, Junior. this is the last 
engagement. 


After 49 years in Congress. Senate 
President pro Tempore Carl Hayden, 
83. now stands third in line of succession 
to the White House (after Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn). Last week the Arizona 
Democrat won an even more Impressive 
title: first lady-pleaser of the land. Hay- 
den’s credentials, as 
bouquet -bearing 


proclaimed by a 
delegation from the 
League of Women Voters: he is the only 
incumbent Congressman to have voted 
for the 1gth Amendment, which ushered 
in female suffrage in the U.S. 

In one of the year’s most clandestine 
airlifts. a White House craft early this 
month furtively shuttled from Ham- 
tramck. Mich., to Hyannisport, Mass. 
Aboard was Hamtramck’s Director of 
Tennis Jean Raymond Hoxie, fiftyish 
i leathery blonde Barnard graduate whose 
singleminded enthusiasm has 
the tough 
into a 


converted 
working-class Detroit district 
fertile Forest Hills farm = club. 
Summoned to the weekend White House 
to give a tennis lesson 
Kennedy. Mrs. Hoxie brusquely chivied 
Secret Service men into action ("What 
are all of vou just lounging around for? 
Pick up a racket and start hitting some 
balls but reserved her most pungent 
orders for the First Lady. Barked Teach- 
er Hoxie to Pupil Kennedy: “Keep your 
hair out of your eyes and your eyes 
on the ball.” 


to Jacqueline 
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Same Old Ball 


The regular midsummer meeting of the 
National League has settled, once and for 
all, accurately and scientifically, the cause 
of the excessive heavy batting of the 
past few years, and the exact status of 
the so-called “lively” ball. This has proven 
not at all a “lively” ball, and therefore 
not the cause of the excessive batting or 
of the prevalent home run craze. 

-Reach Oficial 
American League Guide, 1926 

A quarter-century later, the lively ball 
argument is as lively as ever, and its pro- 
ponents are multiplying. “Don’t tell me 
it isn’t a rabbit ball,” says Cincinnati 
Pitcher Jim Brosnan. “I can hear it 
squealing every time it goes over the 
fence.” The Chicago White Sox's veteran 
Early Wynn, 41. agrees: “Cut the ball 
open and you'll find a carburetor.” 

In this year’s heavy barrage from the 
batter’s box, those who hold the rabbit 
ball responsible point in triumph to the 
evidence. With more than a month to 
go. the major-league sluggers have poled 
2,094 balls into home-run_territory—a 
figure that, extended to season’s end, will 
set a record. For the first time, Babe 
Ruth's durable record of 60 home runs, 
set in 1927, is threatened by two men: 
Yankee Sluggers Mickey Mantle (45 
home runs to date) and Roger Maris, 
who brought his total to 48 last week, 
with seven home runs in six games. As 
a clincher, lively ball theorists cite the 
case of the Los Angeles Dodgers’ skin- 
ny shortstop. Maury (“Mighty Mouse’’) 
Wills, who fortnight ago, in his 331st 
big-league game, and after 1,675 at-bats, 
hit his first home run. 

The fact is that proponents of the 
rabbit-ball theory had no argument in 
1926, and have none now. Says Edwin 
L. Parker. president of A. G. Spalding 
Bros., the major leagues’ sole baseball 
purveyors since 1876: “Today's ball and 
the one that Ruth hit are identical. 
Period.” Nor has the manufacturing proc- 
ess in Spalding’s Chicopee, Mass. factory 
appreciably changed. Each ball must con- 
form to rigid specifications. set decades 
ago by the leagues. Its horsehide cover 
conceals a cork core wrapped in two lay- 
ers of rubber and 490 machine-wound 
yards of five kinds of yarn. Even the 
cover must meet a fine thickness tolerance 
of .o45 to .os5 of an inch. The finished 
ball must weigh in (5 to 5} oz.) and meas- 
ure up (9 to gf in. around). 

Spalding’s assurance that today’s slug- 
gers are hitting the same old ball is con- 
firmed by its chief seamstress. Mrs. Beryl 
Gauthier, 49. Mrs, Gauthier heads a crew 
of 75 women who finish the ball-making 
process by closing the cover seams with 
exactly 108 double stitches of red yarn, 
No baseball fan (“Who's Roger Maris?"’), 
Seamstress Gauthier is firm about her 
craft: “The ball is just the same as it 
ever was.” 

All of which struck out the rabbit-ball 
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theorists, leaving them to face the un- 
avoidable reality of baseball 1961: the 
ball is flying into the stands more often 
simply—and entirely—because the man 
at bat is hitting it there. 


The Villains in Blue 


Poised behind home plate. his masked 
face thrust over the catcher’s left shoul- 
der, burly (6 ft. 2 in., 210 Ibs.) Frank 
Dascoli, 48, seemed the epitome of the 
big-league baseball umpire. His gestures 
were flamboyant and unmistakable; his 
concentration was intense. His calls were 


can. He must know by heart all 550 reg- 
ulations in the baseball rule book. He 
must not only keep high-strung athletes 
from beating one another up, but pro- 
hibit fraternizing between the teams. He 
must make split-second decisions with 
confident finality, and he must be, or 
at least appear, totally immune to criti- 
cism. Says Veteran Charlie Berry, 58, 
of the American League: “You go into 
this business knowing that they'll never 
build a monument to you.” 

Boos, Bottles & Bombs. Insulting the 
umpire is a pastime as old as baseball 
itself: in organized baseball's first re- 
corded game, in 1846, a New York Nine 
player named Davis was fined 6¢ for 





Ex-Umprre Dascott In ACTION 
From the fans, a birthday message: may it be your last. 


sure: this season a writers’ poll voted him 
the best ball caller in the business, Re- 
lying on his “fast thumb” (he once ejected 
18 players from an exhibition game), 
Dascoli insisted on absolute obedience in 
every game he worked. But good as he 
was, Dascoli committed the umpire’s un- 
forgivable sin: he lost his temper in pub- 
lic. Fortnight ago, for calling National 
League President Warren Giles “incom- 
petent and spineless,” Dascoli was sum- 
marily dismissed. Explained Giles, who is 
also a fast man with a thumb: “The best 
umpire is the most inconspicuous—except 
when he’s calling a play.” 

Discretion on and off the field is just 
one major requirement for the big-league 
baseball umpire. whose job ranks among 
the most demanding, the least appreciated 
and the loneliest in organized sport. Ideal- 
ly, the umpire should combine the in- 
tegrity of a Supreme Court justice, the 
physical agility of an acrobat, the en- 
durance of Job and the imperturbability 
of Buddha. Before each game, he must 
perform such lackey's chores as “policing” 
the diamond and rubbing the gloss off 
60 new baseballs with specially aged New 
Jersey creek mud that costs $12.50 a 





cussing the ump. Umpires have been 
beaned by flying pop bottles, chased out 
of ballparks by angry fans, assaulted by 
umbrella-wielding ladies, and showered 
with dirt and obscenity by players and 
managers. 

Most of the 37 men in blue who patrol 
the majors accept insult as a matter of 
course—"I'd really get upset if they 
cheered,” says the American League's Ed 
Runge—but few ever get used to it. “You 
try to rationalize.’ says the National 
League's Frank Secory, “but it’s not easy. 
A guy in the stands shouts vililications, 
and a psychiatrist says it’s healthy for 
him—it’s his safety valve. I know the guy 
doesn’t mean me, personally, and if he 
saw me on the street he wouldn't know 
me. But it’s hard to stay calm.” 

To give umpires a measure of protec- 
tion, ushers periodically patrol the stands 
looking for troublemakers, and all major- 
league ballparks now serve drinks in pa- 
per cups instead of cans or bottles. But 
determined fans still manage to smuggle 
heavy artillery into the parks. When the 
Chicago White Sox played host to a group 
of golf caddies earlier this season, the um- 
pires were pelted with 500 golf balls. Says 
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NOW! you can 


buy a new 


CESSNA 
for only 575() 


down-Including 
ee flying lessons 


FORCOMPLETE DETAILS, call your 
Cessna dealer. (See Yellow Pages.) 
He'll make it easy for you to 
buy any of the 13 new Cessna 
models. For example, you can buy 
a 2-place Cessna 150 for $750 
down ...or a 4-place Cessna 172 
for just $995 down. 


LEARN TO FLY FREE when you buy 
any Cessna. There's a flight-train- 
ing plan to fit your schedule. Most 
popular (at small additional cost) 
is the plan by which you can learn 
to fly while you make business trips 


Call your nearby Cessna dealer 
now—or for further information, 
write: CESSNA Aircraft Co., Dept 
TN, Wichita, Kansas. 





THIRTEEN BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 
ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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Umpire Runge: “Once a lady threw a 
shoe at me. Generally it’s the standard 
stufi—bottles. garbage, cushions, pro- 
grams. But I turned white in New York 
a few weeks ago when someone tossed a 
four-inch bomb behind me.” 

Fastballs & Foul Tips. Even when the 
fans. players. coaches and managers are 
reasonably passive. the umpire faces oth- 
er dangers. Physical injuries are common, 
Most dangerous assignment: calling balls 
and strikes behind home plate, where the 
umpire is an easy mark for a stray fastball 
or foul tip. Before he traded his thin, 
hair-stufied National League chest pro- 
tector for an inflated American League 
model, fragile Jocko Conlan absorbed a 
regular beating. His hospital record: two 
broken collarbones. two broken elbows, 
Last fall in Baltimore, American Leaguer 
Larry Napp was struck by three suc- 
cessive pitches—one on the mask, two 
in the groin—and had to be carried off 
the field on a stretcher. The National 
eague’s Bill Jackowski has been twice 
hit in the throat by lined fouls. 

To these hazards must be added the 
loneliness of a man who is by necessity 
an outcast. Umpires and players do not 
mingle. fly in the same plane or sleep in 
the same hotel. Their fan mail is light 
and invariably scathing. “I occasionally 
get birthday cards from fans,” says the 
National League’s Al Forman. “But it’s 
often the same message: they hope it’s 
my last.” 

Better Than the Mines. In pursuit of 
his trade, the aspiring major-league um- 
pire must serve a lengthy minor-league 
apprenticeship (average duration: five to 
seven years). pass an exhaustive, FBI- 
type security check. Even after arrival in 
the majors, an umpire’s tenure is chron- 
ically insecure: he can be optioned, traded 
or fired, sometimes on whim, 

The umpire’s rewards are slim. Travel- 
ing seven months of the year, working 
seven-day weeks. he is paid a. starting 
major-league salary of $7,500. can work 
up to a top of about $18,000. But for all 
that, ex-ballplayers. would-be ballplayers 
who never gol bevond the bush leagues 
and fans with the hankering and the nerve 
to brave the insults and the perils of 
umpiring keep the majors well supplied 
with raw stock. “It's an unnatural life.” 
says Umpire Augie Donatelli, who came 
out of the Pennsylvania coal country and 
took up umpiring after washing out of 
class D professional ball. “But have vou 
ever been miles deep in a 
Umpiring gets rough, but whenever it 
does, I say to myself ‘Augie. this is 
better than the mines.’ ” 





soft-coal mine? 


Scoreboard 

In major league baseball's 86-year his- 
tory. only twelve pitchers had managed to 
win 300 games, a feat last performed by 
Lefty Grove in 1941. Fortnight ago Mil- 
waukee’s balding, 40-year-old Warren 
Spahn made it by hurling a tidy six-hitter 
against the Chicago Cubs, thereby virtu- 
ally assuring his nomination to baseball's 
exclusive Hall of Fame. Last week, still 
improving an indifferent season's record 





(13 wins, twelve losses), Spahn allowed 
the Pittsburgh Pirates ten widely scattered 
hits, won his 3o1st victory to become the 
winningest pitcher alive. If Spahn’s dur- 
able left arm lasts another season, he can 
conceivably break the record set 44 years 
ago by Eddie Plank, the only major league 
southpaw to win 325 games. 

@ For another crack lefthander. New 
York Yankee’s Whitey Ford. last week 
was one of disappointment. Going up 
against the Chicago White Sox with the 
best lifetime won-lost average (.715) and 
the best season record in either league 
(20-2). Ford suffered a tough loss, 2-1, 
ended a 14-game winning streak that be- 
gan last June. 

@ The pre-meet sensation at last week's 
women’s A.A.U. swimming championships 
in Philadelphia was ash-blonde Chris von 





ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Swim MER House 


Upsetting a retirement party. 

Saltza. 17. who hoped to climax her com- 
petitive career by winning six gold med 
als. But Chris’s retirement party was 
ruined by a willowy, 16-year-old up- 
start, Carolyn House otf Los Angeles, who 
beat Chris in the 4oo-meter freestyle, also 
won the 200-meter and 1.500-meter races 





to swim off with three gold medals. 
@ Completely dominating — last 
world archery championships at Oslo 
Norway. U.S. archers set two world rec- 


week's 


ords, swept all four gold medals. New 
women's champion: blonde Nancy Von- 
derheide, 23. of Cincinnati, who has been 
shooting for only two years. Top among 
the men was 42-year-old Tulsa TV Tech- 
nician Joe Thornton, a modern William 
Tell who comes by his talent naturally: 
he is a full-blooded Cherokee Indian. 

@ Long seeking a reliable replacement for 
aging (39) Quarterback Charlie Conerly, 
the once-redoubtable New York Giants 
last week landed just the man they need- 
ed: balding. strong-armed Y.A, Tittle, 34, 
a ten-year veteran with the San Francisco 
Forty-Niners. 
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Now! IBM packs full-scale performance into a dictation machine just two shirts deep. And it’s fully compatible 
with IBM Executary individual office units and remote systems—all use the same magnetic recording belt. When 


you're going to be a long way from your desk, take the IBM Execurary Portable along. You may find it invaluable. 





Report to business from B.F.Goodrich 








What in blazes 
can’t B.F.Goodrich 
products stand! 


It's 3000 degrees hot inside those steel 
mill furnaces. So hot that the heavy 
steel doors would melt in minutes ex- 
cept for flexible hose that carries 
cooling water in and out of them. 

Trouble was the hose used to burn 
out, too. Heat cooked it. Hot metal 
spattered it. “Charging” machines 
banged it. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers took on the 
problem. Finally perfected a hose 
made of heat-resisting rubber, wrapped 
with asbestos, armored with wire. 
Where other, more expensive hose 
lasted only weeks, this improved BFG 
hose is good for many months, some- 
times even a year, of use. 





The heat's on—but rubber refuses to 
crack. That cloud of steam you see is 
rising from sizzling hot sand on a 
conveyor belt in a foundry. Heat like 
this used to bake rubber belts so they'd 
scorch, crack, break down. But this 
improved B.F.Goodrich belt, called 
Solarflex, is made of a special rubber 
that stays soft and pliable when the 
heat’s on—and so lasts for years in- 
stead of months. 


B.EGoodrich 








Tires on hot-landing jets were taking a 
beating from high speed landings until 
BFG came out with its heat-resisting 
fabric-laminated tread tire. Today, 
both commercial and military jets 
use this BFG tire. And so does the 


fastest plane going the rocket- 
powered X-15. 

Still other B.F.Goodrich products 
are designed to stand the heat of the 
space age. BFG’s nose cone shield 
is built to cope with the scorching 
10,000-degree heat of re-entering 
earth’s atmosphere. A special man- 
made rubber insulates the inside of 
rocket motor cases against the 5000- 
degree heat developed by the burning 
of solid fuel. 

The work B.F.Goodrich does—in 
meeting the challenges of heat — 
demonstrates our eagerness to give 
customers more for their money with 
products that do jobs better—that 
make the people who use them safer 
and more efficient. For information on 
any BFG product, write President’s 
Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 
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Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, 
good ? Because Pall Mall's famous length 
of fine, good-tasting tobacco travels and 


» gentles the smoke naturally—makes it 
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HERE'S WHY SMOKE “ TRAVELED" THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 
1 You get Pall Mall's 2 Pall Mall's famous 3 Over, under, around and 


mild—but does not filter out that satisfying 
flavor. That’s why Pall Mall tastes so good! good! 


good! Never too strong. Never too weak. Always famous length of the length travels and gen- through Pall Mall's fine, 
* . ' ‘ 4 . A: ! finest tobaccos money tles the smoke naturally. good-tasting tobaccos — 
just right! Outstanding... and they are Mild! cay iyy. nasi ed makes te railas 


©11ce Product of The Mmarican Tobaceo Company - Sobanec- ts our middle name” 
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See No Evil 


“We have come to the conclusion,” said 
the Chicago Tribune, in an editorial about 
the list of bestselling books that it prints 
each Sunday, “that we can no longer pub- 
lish this list raw. Recently and tardily, we 
have become aware that some of the best- 
sellers that have appeared on our lists 
were sewer-written by dirty-fingered au- 
thors for dirty-minded readers. We aren't 
going to further this game by giving pub- 
licity to such authors and their titles. 
This week the Trib printed a_ revised 
list of bestsellers from which two titles 
had been scrubbed. The missing works 
Tropic of Cancer, Henry Miller's steamy 
bedroom-and-gutter account of his expa- 
triate years in France; and The Carpet- 
baggers, Harold Robbins’ blatantly bio- 
logical study of Hollywood's seams. 

The Trib's self-appointed censor was 
Editor William D. Maxwell, 61. Recently 
hospitalized. Maxwell waded selectively 
through his paper's bestseller list, was 
scandalized by The Carpetbaggers and 
Tropic of Cancer. “I found language in 
there that you wouldn't hear in a men’s 
locker room,” said Maxwell, whose father 
was a Methodist gospel singer. He fired 
an order to Book Editor Robert Cromie. 
Henceforth. said Maxwell, the Trib’s 
bestseller list, which is based on sales re- 
ports from bookstores, will include only 
books that pass Maxwell's muster. 

The paper said that reader response is 
running heavily in favor of the move 
(“Thank vou for a helpful change of poli- 
cy. We should stem this dirty deluge’). 
But some of the critical mail seemed 
more to the point. Sample Phis new 
policy is something I would have expected 
from a country weekly but not from one 
of the country’s 10 best newspapers.” 





ART SHAY 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S MAXWELL 
Too many dirty fingers. 
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The Newcomers 


Peeking out from newsstands across the 
U.S. this week were 500,000 copies of 
a gaudy new biweekly magazine called 
Show Business Illustrated. Uts first issue 
was 156 pages thick. and it bore a fam- 
ily resemblance to a grown-up girlie 
magazine called Playboy. SB/ is the | 
publishing venture of Chicago Playboy 
Hugh M. Hefner, 35, who is also Play- 
boy's proprietor. 

By surrounding the undraped female 
form with a salable mixture of intellec- 
tualia, Hefner pushed Playboy to the top 
of its field (circ. 1.223.228) in three 
years. He clearly hopes to do the same 
with Show Business Illustrated. 


atest 





Hefner's new baby is a smorgasbord 
of the performing arts, with just enough 
glimpses of feminine breast and thigh to 





entice readers whose theatrical tastes run 
no higher. It mostly plows tired ground: 
feature articles on Frank Sinatra, Jackie 
Gleason and Marlon Brando, plus reviews 
and listings of coming events that, to- 
gether with the ads, occupy most of the 
SBI's potential readership 
says Associate Publisher A. C. Spectorsky 
(who holds the same title on Playboy) 


first §3 pa 





lies somewhere between magazines that 
cater to movie addicts and those that 
appeal to longhaired readers who can fol- 
low an operatic score. “They leave hun- 
dreds of thousands of people behind 
says Spectorsky. “We want those people. 
SBI is only one in a sudden prolifera- 
tion of new magazines. Since the first 
of the 
all shapes and aims, have risen to take 
their chances in what is already a well 
crowded field. Among the newcomers 
born or impending 
e Suow: A. & P. Heir Huntington Hart- 
ford’s Esquire-sized monthly on the per- 


vear some 30 newcomers ol 





forming arts. Date of its first ippearance 
Sept. 12. Although Show will aim some 
what higher than SB/, the two m: 
must necessarily compete tor the same 
readership. But Hefner airily dismisses 
Show as a threat. “It’s no serious prob 
lem,” says he. “I don't think Hartford 
would be 


razines 





too worried if I decided to put 
out a chain of supermarkets. 

e USA 
tive monthly news-cum-history magazine 
expected to be published this fall by Rod 
ney Campbell. ex-Time associate editor 
and son-in-law of the Chicago Tribune's 
late Publisher Chesser Campbell. 

@ AWARE 
a new tw i.e., most of its girls will 
be modestly dressed. Editor Joe Knefler 


tentative title of a conserva- 


a men’s monthly that will offer 





longtime Los Angeles newsman, pledges 
that Aware can be read “somewhere else 
than the bathroom.’’ Scheduled publish- 
ing date: late September. 

e@ Aras: a sort of highbrow Reader's 
Digest with reprints, excerpts and trans- 
lations from the foreign press, launched 
last March by Eleanor Davidson Worley 
stepdaughter of the late publisher of IIli- 
nois and California newspapers, Ira C. 





SBI's Hucu HEFNER 
Just enough breast and 





Copley, with ABC Newsman Quincy Howe 
as co-editor. 

@ Wor.p: a weekly tabloid newsmagazine 
that will begin publishing Sept. 7, Bank- 
rolled by Willard W. Garvey, a Kansas 
builder, and edited by former Vewsweek 
Associate Editor and Author (Lament for 
a Generation ) Ralph de Toledano, World's 
voice will probably be as conservative as 
De Toledano’s own. 

@ Country BEAUTIFUL: out last April, a 
glossy collection of static landscapes and 
static prose edited by a Roman Catholic 
priest and financed by a group of Mid- 
west businessmen, Country Beautiful’s 
goal; to reach “the man who aches to 
have the cleanness of the fields brought 
to his city. 

@ THe Ursanire: a bimonthly aimed at 
the middle-class Negro. A fat market 
exploited by only two major magazines 
Ebony (circ. 630.06 


0} and Jet (360,000). 





The Urbanite began as a monthly. has 
since tapered off to bimonthly with a cir- 
culation of 30,000. 

The survival quotient of these new- 
comers rests largely on the speciality of 
their approach, Even so, observers are at 
a loss to explain the proliferation in terms 
that make any economic sense. The maga 
zine field is littered with the bones of 
recent giants: Collier’s (d. 1957 with 
Woman's Home 
Companion (4.225.000 when it died by 
the same stroke of the Crowell-Collier 
ax), Country Gentleman (which perished 
in 1955 with circulation ). Only 
last month, Esquire administered the 
coup de grace to its sister publication 
Coronet, which had a paid circulation of 
3,122,628. Some of the newcomers have 
begun to die off too: The American Gun 
perished this summer after three issues; 
Music, planned as a hard-cover bimonthly 
covering the field from jazz to opera, still 
lacks financial support, may die before 
the overture. 


4.165.000 circulation) 


>. 366.000 
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Prepared for Peace 

Next week schools begin opening in the 
South. and the biggest effort yet to inte- 
grate Negro boys and girls into white 
classes. Since 1956. the hatred and ugly 
riots accompanying this ritual have dealt 
annual black eyes to assorted Southern 
cities (and to the U.S. in world opinion). 
The lesson has not been lost on the South. 
This year the major cities that plan inte- 
gration have elaborately prepared to bring 
it off peacefully. 

New Pattern. When school integration 
came to New Orleans last fall, that toler- 
ant old city got the shock of its charming 
life. Hardly anyone expected Governor 
Jimmie H. Davis to start rabble-rousing 
like an 1860 
screaming teen-agers mobbing the school- 
board offices, or envisioned cursing women 
haunting the integrated schools. Yet the 
pattern was there from the start: Davis 
was a 1960 Louisiana politician on the 
make; the two schools chosen for inte- 
gration were in the one low-income area 
where whites most fear Negroes as eco- 
nomic rivals and race hatred runs highest. 


secessionist, or foresaw 


This year, what Southern whites call 
integration (meaning token) is due at 
four more New Orleans schools—in 


higher-income areas—and perhaps ten 
Negro children will be enrolled. Chances 
look good for calm acceptance. The courts 
have stymied segregationist legislators 
from seizing the schools, and Jimmie 
Davis, facing a possible $21 million defi- 
cit, is hunting new business, not trouble, 
for the state. The housewives’ group 
called SOS (Save Our Schools) is ener- 
getically holding coffee parties to persuade 
white parents to leave their children in 
desegregated schools. 

Businessmen, who have found how bad- 





Mayor HArTSFIELD 
Too busy to hate. 
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ly riots cut profits, will soon issue a call 
for peace. No one is more cager to re- 
spond than Mayor Victor H. Schiro, who 
needs business support in next winter's 
primary election. Says he: “I am putting 
all on notice that law and order will be 
maintained at any cost.” 

Every Resource. Biggest school systems 
to be desegregated are Dallas, where 
tough-minded businessmen are paving the 
way to peaceful integration through the 
Dallas Citizens’ Council. and Atlanta 
where the most elaborate preparations 
ever seen in the South are summed up in 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield’s favorite 
motto: “We're too busy to hate.’ 

From church sermons to police dogs 
resource of Atlanta is aimed at 
guaranteeing that next week's entry of 
ten Negro students into all-white high 
schools will not cast “the New York of 
the South” into the dismal ranks of the 
“anothers” (‘another” Little Rock or 
“another” New Orleans). Atlanta ap 
proaches the test at a time when Georgia's 
once rigid laws against compliance are a 
dead letter. Victory belongs to the coura- 
geous housewives who in 1958 organized 
HOPE (Help Our Public Education) and 
are now united with 49 other groups as 
OASIS (Organizations Assisting Schools 
in September). All over town, they have 
126 discussion leaders answering questions 
on everything from academic standards 
to venereal disease; they stage skits and 
workshops on race relations, supply min- 
isters with sermons, and make sure they 
get back from vacation by next week to 
provide “your normal leadership.” 

Law of the Land. Atlanta’s School 
Superintendent John Letson has given 
more than 100 speeches on peaceful com- 
pliance, making sure that high 
school student grasps the “good citizen- 
ship” aspect of desegregation. Just as im- 
pressive is Atlanta’s Police Chief Herbert 
Jenkins. who recently lectured his men 
“As policemen, we are the law. Supreme 
Court decisions are the laws of the land 
that must be obeyed by everyone, espe- 
cially law enforcement officers.” Every 
cop has been required to make a written 
report on “racial violence and law en- 
forcement.’ Says Jenkins I think we 
have the would-be troublemakers wor- 
ried—and they have us worried, which is 
a good situation.” 

Of 2.813 racially mixed districts in 17 


every 


every 


j 
Southern and border states and Washing- 
ton, D.C., at least 18 will be desegregated 
in September, bringing the total to Sot. 
States still holding out are Alabama, 
South Carolina, Mississippi. In the dis- 
tricts to be integrated this year, the 
determination to accept legal pressure 
gracefully is the major motivation. But 
a few are so confident that they are de- 
segregating voluntarily. Four towns in in- 
dustrial eastern Tennessee will do so, the 
first such action in that state. In Chapel 
Hill, N.C., schools will desegregate on a 
purely geographical basis, the first step 
beyond token integration in that state. 





Abandon Parochial Schools? 


Msgr. George W. Casey, 65, is a Boston 
Irish Catholic who looks on the folklore 
of Boston Irish Catholics just about the 
way that a small boy with a pin looks on 
a cluster of balloons. In his lively column 
for the Pilot, weekly newspaper of the 


Boston archdiocese, Father Casey has 
lampooned South Boston's “convivial 
congenital. incurable” Irish for boozing 


it up on St. Patrick's Day. criticized par- 
ish priests for being “tyrants.” and even 
suggested that nuns wear modern clothes 
—all to howls of Hibernian protest. 

Last week Columnist Casey's latest 
shock was front-page news in Boston. He 
blandly urged U.S. Catholics to abandon 
parochial grade schools and concentrate 
high schools and colleges. 
“Since it is quite clear by now that Cath 
olic schools are not going to get any 
financial aid from the federal govern- 
ment,” Father Casey argued, “we should 
move our resources to the front of great- 
est challenge.” 

Casey challenged the assumption that 
primary grades are the best time and 
place to carry out the chief mission of 
Catholic schools, “preservation of the 
faith.” While ‘‘neatness, sanitation, table 
manners and so on can be ingrained in 
these early years. it is not evident that 
doctrine and abstract ideas can be.” More 
important are the crucial years of high 
school: “Let us have priests and the Sis- 
ters around in the grades where boy meets 
girl, and where they both meet the Ret- 
ormation, the Inquisition, Communism, 
Darwinism, Freudianism and all the other 
religions and philosophies. They are much 
more needed there than where the boys 
and girls meet spelling, times tables and 
long division.” 

Sending Catholic children to public 
schools, argued Casey, will help “avoid 
most of the less pleasant by-products of 


instead on 
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separatism and inbreeding.” Moreover, 
“we will all be relieved of the financial 
strain that so distorts our devotions and 
parish programs. The parishes will not 
have to erect the enormous bingo signs 
that distigure all the church lawns in cer- 
tain areas, nor run a lot of novenas for 
palpably profit motives. Sunday Mass will 
not take on the quality of a fly trap de- 
signed to hold the people until three col- 
lections are taken up.” 


New York's Mire 


The Board of Education of the nation’s 
largest and sickest school system last week 
was awash in a mire of corruption and 
politics. New York's Democratic Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, running for re-election. 
needed a show of indignant action to 
drown out the crescendo of scandals in 
school construction that took place under 
the nine-man board (which he appoint- 
ed). He set about dumping the board. 
and five agreed to go. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, aroused by the school mess 
(and bucking for Wagner's Republican 
opponent, State Attorney General Louis 
J. Lefkowitz), called on the legislature 
to launch a reorganization of the city’s 
school administration, 

Undoubtedly a board as impotent as 
New York's in the face of corruption. 
stagnation and inefficiency deserved to be 
fired. Investigators charged board em- 
ployees with taking bribes from contrac- 
tors to the tune of at least $1.000.000 a 
year. The chief of construction, a crony 
of Mayor Wagner's, was suspended. School 
Superintendent John J. Theobald himself 
was grilled (but not criminally charged) 
for using vocational high school students 
to build him a boat. But New York City’s 
real problem lay in the anatomy of the 
system, the “overadministration™ that af- 
flicts big-city schools across the nation, 

A Year to Get a Film. New York's 
$36 schools enroll nearly 1.000,0c0 stu- 
dents. more than all the men in the U.S. 
Army. This year the schools cost $567.7 
million (plus $66.6 million for new con- 
struction), more than the budget of the 
state of Missouri. The schools employ 
not only 40.000 teachers but also more 
administrators than all of France. The 
system is smothered in a bureaucracy so 
ponderous that vital problems never reach 
“Livingston Street.” or board headquar- 
ters. a soot-stained Brooklyn building that 
once housed the Elks of the region. 

The city is divided into 54 local school 
hoards, which supposedly handle local 
needs, but everything is still red-taped 
by Livingston Street. Sometimes it takes 
a year to get a film from the central li- 
brary; highly trained teachers languish on 
cafeteria patrol; requests to Dx sagging 
roofs vanish in a Byzantine fog. For 
years. the bureaucracy left unspent most 
of the millions allocated for repairs to 
the schools (267 of them are so years 
old or more); the backlog of needed re- 
pairs is about $75 million. Bureaucracy 
stifles new teaching methods, which tlour- 
ish in suburban public schools, Each year, 
the system drives more parents to the 
suburbs. feeding the decay of city schools. 
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In contrast to most of the nation’s 
school districts, the New York school 
board must run all this with no power 
of the purse. It cannot write budgets or 
set tax rates, instead appeals for money 
to the city’s Board of Estimate. In turn, 
the Democratic city depends on the Re- 
publican state legislature for nearly one- 
third of its school funds. With distrust 
rampant. school budgets hecome political 
compromises. 

A Political Creature. Last year Presi- 
dent Henry T. Heald of the Ford Foun- 
dation described New York schools as 
bogged down in “administrative inetti- 
ciency. political manipulation. official ti- 
midity and fiseal imprisonment.” Heald 
pointed direetly at the chief weakness of 
the Board of Education: it is a political 
creature. Board members, who get no pay 
but plenty of prestige, have long been 
screened by political bosses and appointed 
for seven-year terms by New York mayors 
on an irrelevant formula of residence and 
religion (three Jews. three Catholics. three 
Protestants). The system has produced 
good board members—and others whose 
main loyalty is to city hall. 

Typical of the board was its method 
of choosing a chief administrator in 1955. 
Instead of scouring the nation, the board 
stopped at the office of then Deputy 
Mayor Theobald. A former president of 
Queens College. he qualified as an edu 
cator, but more obviously as a politician. 
Also symptomatic was the mind and man- 
ner of Board President Charles Silver. a 
rich. onetime woolens salesman who never 
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finished high school. A product of Tam- 
many politics, he s “If 1 run across 
someone that don't like me, I find out 
why.” His performance, though devoted, 
seemed to consist mostly of being help- 
lessly “shocked” at shabby classrooms. 

"Nine Best Men." The man who blew 
the whistle on Silver & Co. was their 
legal boss. State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation James FE. Allen, Jr. For years, Allen 
has tried to get the city’s schools fiscally 
free. politically sanitized and decentral- 
ized, with more power going to the 34 
presently impotent local boards. Por 
weeks. he has urged the top board to 
clean house or quit. Asked by Governor 
Rockefeller to recommend action, Allen 
called for a special session of the legisla- 
ture to organize an interim school board, 
appointed by the State Board of Regents, 
and set up an advisory council of leading 
citizens to fill the school board with “the 
nine best men in New York City.” 

“A grandstand play.” snorted Candi- 
date Wagner. who countered by summon- 
ing his own advisory council, headed by 
Ford Foundation President Heald. The 
council criticized Allen’s “caretaker” plan 
as inefficient. but also urged the expul- 
sion of Silver & Co. The mayor happily 
agreed, Then, concerned about charges of 
state interference in city affairs, Rocke- 
feller toned down Allen's proposal to make 
reorganization of the board’s functions its 
key item. 

While all the furor did the schools no 
good, a remodeled system might be the 
best thing that ever happened to them. 
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best Franklin 
tradition 


As Ben Franklin might have said: 


“To triumph at once over time and 
distance, in such comfort and at so 
little cost, is the essence of thrift. 
Yet the Delta jet traveler is served 
in an hospitable and unhurried 
manner that doth belie the craft's 
tremendous speed.” 
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The Missing Thrill 


The U.S. is studded with frustrated 
performers who yearn for a chance to 
sing with ull symphony orchestra. toot 


hot horn with a jazz combo, or play with 


professional chamber group. Now they 


can do all three without ever leaving their 


homes. The missing thrill is provided by 
a Manhattan recording company called 
Music Minus One. which does go, of its 


business in releases from which a voice or 


1 single instrument has been purposely 


who turned the listener into a 





periormer ts a sometime Jazz drummer 
named Irving Kratka. who ten years 
zo launched a small record company that 


prospered brietly in the early LP boom. 
When business Kratka 
recalled Columbia's unsuccessful 

Add-a-Part S-r.p.m. disks, de- 
cided that the added convenience of LPs 
might make the idea work. At first, Music 
Minus One recorded chietly classical re- 


started to wane 
earlier 
series on 





leases. began to rake in the profits v 


it added jazz. It omits every instrument 
in the orchestra but the harp, often makes 
ivailable in several 
“Trout” Quintet 
can be bought without piano, violin, viola 


1 single piece of music 
mutations: Schubert's 
cello or bass. The company’s bestseller 
20,000 copies! is a household nightmare 


Rhvytion Section Backgrounds for budding 


vocalists and various instruments. The 
ssical seller is an album of Mozart 


quartets for either violin or flute. Recent- 





lv. for those who would like something 


long with Mitch. Mu 


famous 


grander than Sin 
sic Minus One 
operas minus 

Kratka. 35 


mMusichins 


began recording 
singers. 

uses either foreign orches- 
recruited from such 
NBC's Symphony of the Air. 


Musicians themselves are 


tras or 
groups as 
mong the best 
One violinist owns all the vio 
lin albums, has a habit of putting them 
on the record player after midnight, when 


customers. 


he gets the urge to play but is unable to 
round up an orchestra. Kratka also sells 
briskly to libraries, mental hos- 
pitals (where Dixieland is used for pa- 
tient therapy) and to diplomats in remote 
ireas. Hi baffling 
man who wrote to request Bach's Sonatas 
for Unaccompanied Violin, “We consid 
sending him a blank 


schools 


most customer: the 





ered.” says Kratka 


record and the score. 


Minstrel of the Cloth 


At Detroit's third annual Festival of 
American Music. the beat was. strictly 
jazz. and the performers were pure cream 
Dave Brubeck and Count Basie on the 
ivories. Pete Fountain on the clarinet 
Jack Brokensha on the vibes, and Cannon- 
ball Adderley. the meanest alto sax this 
side of Basin Street. The cats in the crowd 
yowled for all of them. But they also 
bulky clad 
in a cleric’s cassock. who sat in the midst 
of a stripe-blazered combo and lined out 


Bill Bailey and Paddlin’ Madeleine 


cheered for a banjo player 





FarHer Dustin 


Let us ploy. 


Home with minstrel zest and skill. This 
improbable jazz musician was Father John 
Joseph Dustin, 45 
who has 
36 vears. 

In Detroit Father 
his accomplishments on the 
hanjo as he is for his work at the city’s 
Holy Church. Father 
Taught Me. a record album that he cut 
with his own Dixieland combo of six lay 


a Redemptorist priest 
been strumming the banjo for 
Dustin is as well 
known for 


Redeemer Songs 


musicians. is the fastest-selling disk in 


town (more than 5,000 to date). Says 
Marvin Jacobs, general manager ot De 
troit’s Music Merchants, Inc., Father 


Dustin's distributor: “In the language ot 
the record industry, he’s got it in the 
groove, 

Father Dustin's avocation was born in 
in alley back home in St. Louis, where 
is a boy of seven. he discovered “a busted 
mandolin in a trash barrel, tuned it like 
a uke. and started picking at it.” Rhythm 
came naturally; his father was a lyricist 
and vaudeville performer, his mother a 
pianist and singer who organized and led 
a 13-piece. all-male dance band. Father 
Dustin, who never wanted to be any- 


thing but a priest, nevertheless departed 


for a seminary at 15 with his banjo on 
his knee. Assigned after ordination to the 
Holy Redeemer Church in Detroit. he 
took to playing his repertory of 250 Jazz 
at high school dances benetits 
Name Society and 


standards 
meetings of the Holy 
the Altar Society. 
Because “a rectory with 16 priests is 
no place tor banjo prac tice.” Father Dus 
lin warms up in a flower shop across the 
street—an arrangement so mutually sat- 
isfactory that the florist has sold 300 ol 
the Father's albums since July. Father 
Dustin humbly attributes this success to 
an order of cloistered nuns who, “when 
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they get the time, say a prayer for the 
success of the album. Not many records 
have that help going for them.” 

Although some fellow priests regard 
with disapproving coolness Father Dus- 
tin’s jazz success, he does not mind. All 
the income from his banjo—concert fees 
and record royalties—goes to the order, 
for its missions in Thailand and Brazil. 
Furthermore, Detroit's musical priest 
thinks he has an excellent precedent: St. 
Alphonsus Ligouri, founder of the Re- 
demptorist Order (in 1732) was a cool 
man on the harpsichord. 


Operas Revisited 

The Munich Opera House has long 
rested much of its reputation on those 
two sturdy musical pillars, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart and Richard Strauss. 
Last week, as if to say that anything 
these two composed is worth audition, 
Munich opened its summer opera festival 
with two of the lamest and most persist- 


ently neglected of Mozart’s and Strauss’s | 


works: Thamos, King of Egypt, which 
Mozart composed at a precocious 17, and 
Der Friedenstag, written when Strauss 
was a world-weary 71. 

Thamos was not even Mozart's idea. 
Conceived by a wealthy dilettante named 
lobias Philipp von Gebler and scored by 
an obscure schoolmaster, the thing was 
such a botch that Gebler, taking a friend's 
advice, paid Mozart to write a new score. 
The composer did considerably better 
than the librettist. On Gebler’s flimsy 
plot—the love of a young Pharaoh for a 
temple virgin—Mozart draped 22 min 
utes of delightful music that almost com- 
pensated for 81 minutes of unrelievedly 
boring talk. Nevertheless, Thamos talked 
itself to death, closed shortly after its 
premiére in Vienna in 1774. In last week’s 
revival, Conductor Joseph Keilberth and 
a fine singing cast demonstrated again 
that although Thames may have a ten- 
uous right to hold the stage, its music 
has a legitimate claim to the affection of 
all loyal Mozartians. 

Munich’s other resurrection, Strauss’s 
Der Friedenstag, also suffered from a 
weak book—as did all of Strauss’s operas 
after the death of Librettist Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. Strauss had wanted Nov- 
elist Stefan Zweig as his librettist, but he 
was advised—i.e., ordered—by the Nazis 
to find a text writer of pure Aryan stock. 
His choice was Library Director Joseph 
Gregor, whose first draft was so hopeless 
(“Your dialogue between the two com- 
manders is all wrong,” wrote Strauss furi- 
ously; “it reads like two school teachers” ) 
that Zweig secretly rewrote the whole 
thing. Acclaiming the day in 1648 that the 
Westphalian Peace Treaty ended the Thir- 
ty Years’ War, Der Friedenstag was de- 
nounced at its 1938 premiére as Strauss’s 
surrender to Naziism. More than two dec- 
ades later, its political message is blurred, 
and the music’s obligation to earlier 
Strauss works, notably Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra and Don Juan, still cripples its 
effectiveness. Nonetheless, Der Friedens- 
tag contains evidence of Strauss’s power, 
even at 71. 
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MEDICINE 





Vaccine Free-for-All 

The U.S. Public Health Service last 
week licensed the manufacture of a live- 
virus vaccine, to be taken by mouth for 
protection against one of the three types 
of poliomyelitis. Developed by the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati's Dr. Albert Sabin 
the licensed vaccine is manufactured in 
England by a subsidiary of New York's 
Charles Pfizer & Co., which will distribute 
it in the U.S. Since it is the first oral 
vaccine approved for general distribution, 
its licensing would seem to be a major 
step forward in the battle against polio. 
But the effect of the Government action 
was to throw the already confused polio 
vaccine situation into worse confusion. 

The trouble with the newly licensed 
vaccine is that it is effective against only 
Type I poliovirus. Said the PHS's Sur- 
geon General Luther L. Terry: “I want 
to emphasize that an oral vaccine pro- 
viding protection against all three types 
of poliomyelitis will not be available for 
some time. It is of the highest importance 
that vaccinations continue with the Salk 
vaccine, which is the only weapon we 
have today against all three types of 
polio.” 

Strict Safety Test. Type I poliovirus 


used to cause 85% or more of all paralytic 


polio; Type II caused less than 5% ; and 
Type III was blamed for the rest. Now 





Type IT has all but disappeared, and Type 
III is reported as causing more than half 
of the paralytic cases. Why is not yet 
certain; one suggestion is that the in- 
jected Salk vaccine, which combines the 
three types in a single shot, was often 
weakest in its Type III component. 

Dr. Terry said he expected the oral 
Type II vaccine to be licensed “in the 
near future.” but that is now a relatively 
irrelevant matter. The issue is oral Type 
III. All vaccine batches are brewed sep- 
arately by types, and samples are sent to 
the PHS’s Division of Biologics Standards 
for testing of safety and potency. The 
toughest safety test is to inject vaccine 
directly into the brains of monkeys, If 
autopsies show any appreciable virus 
damage to the monkeys’ nerve centers 
PHS orders the vaccine discarded. Type 1 
vaccine has already passed this rigorous 
test the required five times; Type II is 
nearing the finish line. But for reasons 
unknown, Type III vaccine, from all 
manufacturers so far reporting, retains 
some power to damage monkey brains, 
even though it has been given to almost 
too million people (mostly in the 
L .R.), apparently with no ill effects. 

Waiting Till Spring. The monkey-brain 
test is admittedly arbitrary, because no 
human being is likely ever to get the 
vaccine that way, even by accident. So 
some experts would like to see it dropped. 
Vaccinventor Sabin calls it “an insignif- 
cant test.” But Dr. Jonas E, Salk tried 
in vain to block general release of any 








oral vaccine this year except for an 
emergency stockpile for Government- 
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controlled use in epidemics. The National 
Foundation’s Basil O'Connor snorted: “It 
is totally unorthodox to license part of a 
vaccine.” Some manufacturers guessed 
that release of Type III oral 
cannot come before spring. 

Amid all the conflicting hopes and 
claims, all authorities urged continued 
full use of Salk vaccine this year. Fortu- 
nately, 1961 is proving to be the lightest 
polio year on record since figures were 
first compiled in with only 234 
paralytic cases to date, as against 680 at 
this time last year. Salk vaccine might be 
taking a beating. but it had gone a long 
way toward beating polio. 


vaccine 
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A Cure for Curanderismo 

A boy playing in the yard fell and 
broke his arm; his mother rushed him not 
to a doctor but to a Auesero, a bonesetter 
with no formal training. A wife, seeing 
her tuberculous husband racked by cough- 
ing and wasting away. called in a curan- 
dero (healer), who prescribed donkey 
milk. A wife who had fallen into a deep. 
psychotic depression was made to lie on a 
dirt floor while the curandero outlined her 
body with a knife; then she drank the 
mud made with dirt collected from the 
knife. A child with bone cancer was sen- 
tenced to early death because his parents 
refused a doctor's recommendation for 
amputation, relied instead on native herbs. 

These cases occurred not in some far- 
away, half-illiterate country but in Texas, 
home of most of the U.S.’s 2,000,000 or 
more citizens of Mexican origin. Although 
some families have had U.S. citizenship 
since Texas’ annexation in 1845, most of 
these, like the Juan-come-latelys, have 
clung to their ancestral language, customs 
—and faith in curanderismo. It flourishes 
throughout the Rio Grande Valley. 


Who's the Quack? In Hidalgo, second 
county upriver from the Gulf, health 
authorities got state help for a four-year 
study by anthropologists and sociologists. 
Last week, in Hidalgo’s county seat of 
Edinburg, the researchers gave their pre- 
scription for dealing with curanderismo: 
“Don’t fight it—join it.” To the incredu- 
lous M.D.s who heard the report, Study 
Director William Madsen, a University of 
Texas anthropologist. explained: Mexican- 
Americans still reject the germ theory of 
disease and infection; to them. a raw egg 
has more healing power than an antibiotic, 
and a hospital is a place to go to die. It 
is useless for M.D.s to assail this quack- 
ery. To the Mexican-American, the gringo 
doctor is the quack. “Just as the Anglo* 
goes to the folk curist only in the last 
stages of cancer when everything else has 
failed, the Latin American goes to the 
physician only after all else has failed,” 
said Madsen. ‘He thinks as much of pen- 
icillin as we do of bat wings.” 

Because so many Mexican-Americans 
are migratory farm workers, and get as far 
as the Canadian borders in summer, some 
Northerners have feared that their fruits 
and vegetables might carry diseases. The 
study found no evidence of this. Typhoid, 
the most communicable of such diseases, 
is virtually unknown, But tuberculosis is 
rampant, and migratory workers often 
have relapses while far afield. When they 
get back home, they appeal to one of the 
more than 3,000 curanderos. 

Supernatural Success. The “weak 
chest.” as the victim calls it. may be first 
considered a natural disease, and the 
curandero treats it with herbs and donkey 
milk, Since it does not respond, it is then 
rediagnosed as a supernatural disease, for 
treatment by a brujo, or witch doctor. 
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San Antonro CurANDERO & WIFE WITH HEART PATIENT 
Scientific care may mean holy water in the veins. 
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When he fails, death is God’s will. Men- 
tal illness is always rated as supernatural, 
and the “hex” must be taken off by prayer 
or some magic ritual. But because the 
brujos understand the Mexican-American 
psychology. they score higher than doc- 
tors in curing mental illness. 

To sell modern medicine to the 2.000,- 
coo holdouts, said Madsen, physicians will 
have to adopt some of the curanderos’ 
tricks. When they give vaccines to ward 
off an epidemic. they can say that they 
are injecting holy water. As for TB: “Ii 
the doctors just added donkey milk to 
the regular treatment. it might work out 
a lot better.” 

Madsen and his study team recom- 
mended that Mexican-Americans — be 
charged a token payment for each treat- 
ment, and get a receipt for it. because 
they will refuse free treatment as a de- 
spised form of charity. Finally. the cu- 
randeros should be enlisted as health 
aides. They can be given short courses 
to qualify as practical nurses, suggested 
Madsen, and allowed to wear uniforms 
or badges. and to dispense simple medi- 
cines. They should serve as go-betweens 
for doctors and nurses and Mexican- 
American patients. Then, at last, they 
will bring their patients to clinics and 
hospitals, where they can get modern 
scientific treatment—by whatever name. 


Reversible Death 


“Sudden death,” even from a massive 
heart attack or in shock on the operating 
table. is not really sudden, After the heart 
stops. there may be a few last, shallow 
breaths. The brain for five or 
six minutes, and perhaps longer under 
some conditions. In Moscow last week 
at the Fifth International Congress on 
Biochemistry. Soviet investigators report- 
ed new findings about the dying brain, 
and new means of bringing the “dead’ 
back to life. 

A tall. grey-haired woman doctor. 
Maria Sergeevna Gaievskaya. described 
methods developed in Dr. Vladimir Alek- 
sandrovich Negovsky's Resuscitation Lab- 
oratory in Moscow. The lab is already 
famous for its success in reviving thou- 
sands of suffocation victims. some heart 
attack victims. and some stillbirths by 
pumping blood-bank blood into arteries 
under pressure during the six minutes 
after “clinical death.” Dr. Gaievskaya’s 
findings offer an explanation of that. six 
minutes of grace. 

Autopsies after resuscitation has been 
tried often show that brain cells have 
been irreparably damaged. It has been 
assumed that this damage resulted simply 
from the brain’s being starved of oxygen. 
The Negovsky Laboratory has found that 
the cause of the damage may have been 
too much oxygen. , 

By the Gaievskaya theory, when heart 
stoppage cuts off the blood supply, the 
brain can no longer get oxygen to burn 
sugar for its energy. So it switches to a 
cruder, less efficient way of breaking down 
sugar without blood-borne oxygen (an- 
aerobic glycolysis) to extract whatever 
energy it can. This emergency system 


lives on 
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NeEGOVSKY (LEFT) ResUscITATING DoG 
x minutes may mean a lifetime. 





will work for about six minutes. If the 
body is revived during this time, the 
brain makes a gradual transition, taking 
half an hour, back to using oxygen. 

The critical aspect of this 
to avoid flooding the brain with oxygen. 
If resuscitation is begun within six min 
utes, so that oxygenated blood resumes 
its flow to the brain, the switch-over 
from anaerobic glycolysis will nevertheless 
be gradual and must not be rushed, said 
Dr. Gaievskaya. Extra oxygen given too 
soon, she warned, may damage the brain 
as surely as the lack of oxygen ultimately 
does in normal death. 

In the hope of extending the period 
during which revival is possible (that is 
the period of glycolysis), perhaps to as 
long as half an hour, Dr. Gaievskaya is 
experimenting on dogs by chilling the 
brain, to 77° F. She then takes as long 
as 24 hours to let the brain return to 
normal oxygen use, Dr, Negovsky’s meth- 
od of prompt resuscitation is claimed to 
have thousands of Russians who 
were “clinically dead”; Dr. Gaievskaya’s 
modifications would extend its 
both time and numbers. 
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A Chicago Medical School biochemist 
at the Moscow congress had encouraging 
news for victims of hay fever caused by 
ragweed pollens. Dr. A. Robert Goldfarb 
said that he has isolated from the dwarf 
ragweed a single protein that seems to be 
the concentrated source of the pollen’s 
power to cause allergic reactions. Most 
shots against hay fever are made from the 
entire pollen particle. Dr. Goldfarb argues 
that this unnecessarily overloads the body 
with the task of making antibodies against 
many different substances, Separation oi 
the individual protein should make it eas- 
ier to prepare more effective immunizing 
injections. Most of the 10 million U.S. 
ragweed sufferers get relief from antihista- 
mines, but many severe cases need shots. | 
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SCIENCE 





Camping 10,000 Years Ago 


During the last glacier age 10,000 to 
25.000 years ago, sluggish rivers of Arctic 
ice created a temporary land crossing be- 
tween Siberia and Alaska at the Bering 
Strait. Anthropologists have long agreed 
that this intercontinental bridge—which 


° 
Dying Lakes 

Far out on Douglas Lake in northern 
Michigan, a crew of limnologists (the 
fresh-water equivalent of oceanographers ) 
in a boat raised core samples from the 
bottom and tested the oxygen content of 
the deep. The results, carefully evaluated 





ANTHROPOLOGISTS SALWEN & SOLECKI AT CAMPSITE 
The Indians also liked to go south. 


vanished when the glaciers melted—was 
crossed by the earliest known North 
American settlers, who moved far down 
the continent in search of game (stone 
spearheads 100 centuries old were un- 
earthed in Folsom, N, Mex., in 1926). 
Last week, to the existing evidence of the 
ice-age migration from Asia, a Columbia 
University anthropologist added an im- 
portant new find: the oldest Alaskan 
campsite yet found on the Paleo-Indians’ 
way south. 

Heading a five-man team financed by 
the Arctic Institute of North America. 
Columbia's Ralph S$. Solecki focused his 
search on a desolate coastal plain 300 
miles east of Point Barrow. There, he 
reasoned, a narrow coastal strip protected 
by mountains suggested a natural corridor 
for early nomads. “Like modern camp- 
ers.” said Solecki. “they liked to set them- 
selves up in well-drained spots sheltered 
from the wind.” 

For three weeks. prowling the spongy 
tundra between the Sadlerochit and Shu- 
belik mountains, the prospectors found 
nothing but Eskimo and pre-Eskimo arti- 
facts. 2.000 to 5.000 years old. Then, just 
two days before a plane was due to take 
them home, Solecki and Colleague Bert 
Salwen decided to prospect a knoll that 
looked like just the kind of place a cari- 
bou hunter might stand. with a sweeping 
view of the mountain valley. They were 
right. Half-hidden in a litter of rocks, 
they found 25 “choppers”—crudely edged 
stones with which the first visitors from 
Asia skinned their catch 10,000 years ago. 
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in the laboratory on shore, were disturb- 
ing. At 10,000 years of age, Douglas Lake 
was past its prime, and slowly dying. In 
a few more thousand years—a mere split- 
second in geological time—this haunt of 
fishermen will be gone, with nothing but 
a bog to mark its grave. 

In the view of Indiana University Lim- 
nologist David Frey. 45. who last week 
passed sentence on Douglas Lake, almost 
every fresh-water lake in the world awaits 
the same unhappy fate. Like humans, says 
Frey, lakes grow old and inevitably die, 
in a predictable life span that man him- 
self is abbreviating. 

Phantoms in the Depths. Most of the 
earth’s fresh-water lakes were deposited 
by glaciers 10,000 years ago. In their 
youth they were clear, silt-free and 
oxygen-rich. But with the passing of cen- 
turies came the infirmities of age. Land 
erosion, the death of billions upon billions 
of microscopic organisms inexorably added 
silt to the lake beds at a measurable 
(though varying) rate of some 18 in. a 
century. Summer heat warmed the upper 
layers of water. upsetting the normal 
turbulence that sends life-giving oxygen 
to the deepwater fish and other life. 

In this cumulative process, Frey pre- 
dicts, the oxygen content eventually will 
fall past the point—three parts oxygen to 
one million parts water—below which 
deepwater fish cannot survive. Limnolo- 
gist Frey has discovered evidence of this 
in an increasing population of the red 
“blood” midge. a mosquitolike larva that 
can get along fine on far less oxygen than 


its more demanding green and brown 
brothers. In Douglas Lake, Frey’s crew 
also brought up a few “phantom” midges, 
near-transparent larvae that can reach 
adult stage without any oxygen at all for 
long periods at a time. As the air supply 
decreases, the rate of muck deposited in- 
creases, eventually suffocating the lake 
in a tangle of vegetation. 

Man himself contributes to the mor- 
bidity of his lakes by dumping in pro- 
digious quantities of sewage and other 
wastes, which not only themselves in- 
crease sedimentation, but are rich in 
phosphates and nitrates—favorite food of 
algae and underwater vegetation whose 
accelerated growth hastens the end. 

Another Glacier. The aging process can 
be checked. but at high cost. Near De- 
troit, senile Long Lake, which has silted in 
spots to within 2 ft. of the surface. is 
being dredged to 14 ft.—at a cost of 
$100.000 for a lake only 146 acres in size. 
Outside Indianapolis, Bacon Swamp, 
which once was a lake, is getting similar 
dredging treatment. Algaecides are also 
helpful. says Frey. and so is bubbling-in 
oxygen during a lake’s stagnant summer 
months. But such processes are expensive, 
and practical only on small lakes. 

“Unless means are found to arrest or 
reverse the aging process.” says Frey, 
“we may have to depend on the arrival of 
another glacier to produce a fresh crop.” 


Life on Jupiter? 

In considering the possibility of life on 
earth's planetary neighbors, astronomers 
have regularly passed up that distant 
giant Jupiter (1,312 times larger than 
earth). Jupiter drifts in a suffocating yel- 
low cloud of ammonia and methane, 483 
million miles from the sun, and scientists 
have reached the conclusion that the tem- 
perature of its cloud layer is a deathly 
cold —207° F. Its shroud is believed by 
some to conceal an ice layer 17.000 miles 
thick. But last week, writing in Radiation 
Research Magazine, a University of Cali- 
fornia astronomer raised the possibility 
that Jupiter's cloud cover may conceal— 
and even nourish—rude forms of life. 

To reach this conclusion, Dr. Carl Sa- 
gan, a research fellow in the University of 
California’s Space Sciences Laboratory. 
simulated Jupiter's known atmosphere in 
the lab, showering his Jovian model with 
ultraviolet rays, just as Jupiter and all 
the planets are bathed by the sun. 

The ultraviolet infiltrating the atmos- 
phere produces simple organic molecules. 
At the same time, the sun's rays penetrate 
to the planet’s surface, inducing infra-red 
radiation. The cloud cover traps this heat, 
forming the oceans of water or ammonia 
into which the falling molecules (formed 
at the impressive rate of ten pounds per 
square mile per year) dissolve. This proc- 
ess. says Sagan, “would create the condi- 
tions necessary for complex pre-biological 
organic reactions.” By his reckoning. Ju- 
piter’s rind may not be icy at all, and 
its surface temperature (70° F.) may be 
balmy enough to support the same evolu- 
tionary process that on earth led from 
molecules to man. 
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Bloody Boers 
The Fiercest Heart (20th Centur 
Fox) was evidently made in the hope that 
the common Hollywood oat, transplanted 
to South African setting 








uld pro 

duce a fine cash crop, especially if mixed 
of ¢ But s 

Leache out of a novel custo ritten 











fc studio by Stuart Cloete. the story 

mM nN 1537 vhen small parties ot 
Boers were setting out on the great 

rek from Cape Colony te lransv 

a thousand miles to the north. The hero 


(Stuart Whitman), an N.C.O. in the Brit- 
sh cavalry and an s.o.b, in everybody 
t 
Scott. Rafer Johnson 
to the interior with a wagon train ot 
Dutch Voortrekkers. 

After a day or two on the lone Karroo 
the freeloading louse begins to think he 


buddies Ken 





s with two 





book, dese 


nd hitches a ride 


youldn’t really like a home where the 
elephants roam. When a tribe of blacks 
turn up and start flipping spears at the 
wagon circle, he decides to cut out for 
the coast. But the baas (Raymond Mas- 
sey) persuades him to stay for the big 
battle, which is something less than 
Zululu. and he enters the Promised Land 
neck and neck with the Faus'y daughter 
( Juliet Prowse }. 

Actor Whitman plays Vivaldi on a 
penny whistle and tries to look like Pan 
but unhappily he looks more like Peter 
Pan. Juliet Prov looks like Leslie 
Caron with muscles and, perhaps because 
he is a native of South Africa, also looks 
ishamed of the mess she’s in. Massey is 
sy. The only object of real interest o1 
screen is Rafer Johnson, the Olympic 
decathlon champion, here appearing in his 
hig Hollywood role. Most of the time 
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just stands in the corner 
as far as possible from the 
they stand together. Whit- 
ort of puny. When at last 
ks to him. Johnson looks 
reply that does not ap- 


pear in the script Who. me 


Candied Corpses 


The Young Doctors ed Art 








is a dissecting-room meller that iny 
moviegoer with the stomach for it a slice 
of hospital life. True, the story has been 
sliced twice before. Author Arthur Hailey 


first told it in TV play Vo Deadly 





Vedicine). later in a novel (The 
Diagnosis). In the hands of Scriptwriter 
Joseph Hayes the slice begins to seem a 
shade 


too thin. 





The clash of principles 
and personalities between a messy old dear 


(Fredric March) and the 


detective (Ben Gazzara 








slick voung bt 
called in to ease him out. The new boy ts 





ippalled by the unscientific squalor he 
finds in the pathology lab. which is one of 
the principal diagnostic tools in any hos- 
pital’s kit. He lights a hot fire under 
March, but the old boy stubbornly rett 








to budge. “My face is turning purple try- 
ng to swallow you.” he rages. “but T will! 
I'm staving!” And the young man just as 





stubbornly replies: “So am | 


Sundered by pride, the two men sud- 
denly find themselves united in suffering. 
Tragedy strikes both at once. A nur the 
voung doctor loves falls ill with—cancer? 


and the old doctors heart goes out to 











the young man in his agony. At the same 
time the old doctor makes a ¢ ireless mis- 
take that may cost him his license and 
child its life. and the young doctor's heart 
goes out to the old man in his despair. 
As conceived, the story has dramatic 
foree and psychological acuity. 
ized, the film shows a distressing t 


to candy its corpses 





ind the cli 
mere placebo. Hayes’s scene writing Is ol- 
ide. and Phil (The Secret Way 
Karlson’s direction 1s \ 
right amateur. He repeatedly misplaces his 


ten cr 








sometimes de } 
camera and clumsily misdirects his actors. 
He cannot rattle Actor March, who after a 
career of 33 years and 65 films stands al 
out rival as 





most w creative cinemac- 
tor. But the director thoroughly demoral- 
zes Actor Gazzara—at best a humorless 
erformer, he seems in this role to think 
of himself as a sort of galling Dr. Nilljoy. 
Disk Jockey Dick Clark. who plays an in- 
tern in The Young Doctor reads the 
lines with his usual fishy smile and oily 
mikeside manner, He obviously ima 





that a medical man is just anotk 





doctor is no 





medicine man 
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Tricky Quickie 
Scream of Fear (Homme: 
Vi 1 must be dead 


er Ann Todd) murmurs with sinister 





sympathy as the wan little crippled girl 


S 


usan Strasberg) turns her wheelchair 


wearily toward bed. Poor child. she 


Jan easy life 





hac divorce in the f \ 
a fall from a horse. nine years of phys 

cal limitation and nervous debility. Thet 
suddenly her mother’s death, and now an 
nxious new beginning in her father’s 
house. Odd. come to think of it, that her 
father isn’t there to meet her, but then ot 


is business. and no dou 








course 
he will be 
his wife seems nice. She really seems to 





ack tomorrow, In any case 





STRASBERG IN SCREAM 


Chiller conca 


You don't knoy 
how glad I am to have you here. 
She means it, all right. And just how 


mean it when she says 


she means it becomes gruesomely appar 
ent before the corpsy-turvy plot of this 
tricky quickie has finished its first har- 
rowing half-hour. A wind springs up in 
the middle of the night. and in the crip 


pl bedroom the door that leads to the 








terrace begins to bang. The girl » 
wheels across the room to close it, sees 
queer light flickering in the summerhouse 
wheels across the terrace, opens the sum 
nerhouse door, looks in, sees her father 
sitting in an armehair—dead. 

lhe poor child is terrified—apparently 
she didn't see Alfred Hitcheock’s Psy- 
cho, which included the same scene. She 


screams and wheels hysterically away. 





Her stepmother comes running. They x 


back to the summerhouse, The body is 





gone. You poor dear her stepn other 
ys you've had a hallucination And 
next morning the stepmothers doctor, 4 
personable bachelor who comes to din 
ner almost every dav, goes even further. 
Vour mind.” he says gravely to the girl 
has suffered a blow which could affect 
t permanentis 
As he 
A } 


doctor does 


is this ancient hairball. the 
everything but twirl his mus 





tacbios and st up his sleeve. se 
obvious there’s a will and this is the step 
mother’s naughty way of contesting it. 


\ couple of nasty sur- 


wises have beet irred into the routine 
ingredient i this savory little chille 
on carne 





MODERN LIVING 





THE OFFICE 


The Chairman's Garters 

In a celebrated episode of The Huck- 
the novel's autocratic soap tycoon 
(fictional counterpart of Tobacco Baron 
George Washington Hill) demonstrated 
the impact of the hard sell with a simple 
gesture: he spat on the board-room table. 
In many contemporary board rooms, the 
demonstration might have succeeded only 
in getting the chairman’s shoes wet. Rea- 
son: the latest trend in office design is 
the tableless board room. 

The trend is a logical outgrowth of the 
deskless office. Since most executives want 
to show that they are policy thinkers who 
leave routine paperwork to underlings. 
desks have tended to disappear. Further- 
more, explains Arnold Maremont, presi- 
dent of Chicago's automotive products 
firm, the Maremont Corp.: “A man sit- 
ting behind a desk is a man on horseback. 
He becomes a dictator.” The same desire 
for informality applies in the board room. 
Abandoning the austere. paneled room 
built around a massive. no-nonsense board 
table. directors of more and more firms 
sit on upholstered chairs and comfortable 
couches, chat over low coffee tables. At 
Ft. Worth’s First National Bank, bank 
officers sit at a small modern table, but 
the other directors lounge in chairs. 

“The lack of a table produces informal- 
ity and greater participation,” says one 
director of Hartford's Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co. “When you can 
see the chairman's garters. or lack of 
them, it somehow stimulates conversa- 
tion.” Adds Grant Simmons Jr., president 
of the mattress-making Simmons Co.: 
“The only thing that a board table really 
gives is doodling space. And as we have 
been trying to promote the idea that you 


sters 


spend a third of your life in bed. the old 
table and stiff. high-backed chairs just 
seemed too ascetic.” Even more informal 
are the plans for the tableless board room 
approved last week by the directors of 
Long Island’s Century Theaters: each di- 
rector will have an upholstered writing 
chair, and the room is convertible into a 
screening theater. 

But some executives have misgivings 
about tableless board rooms and deskless 
offices. Says Frank Stanton. president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System: “I 
would feel a little awkward with just a 
coffee table. I just can't be that exposed.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Gamblers Anonymous 

The day that Fred. a Las Vegas jazz 
pianist, drew his first weekly paycheck, he 
immediately lost it in a poker game. “It 
seems as if I've been trying to get that 
week's pay back ever since.” says Fred 
now. a quarter of a century later, As 
he floated from jazz joint to jazz joint 
around the U.S.. Fred became a regular 
at the race tracks. crap tables and poker 
games. But he never won the week's pay 
back. succeeded only in blowing $75.000 
more. He became hooked on alcohol and 
drugs, stole money from his wife. rifled 
his children’s piggy bank. went through 
an $8,000 inheritance from his father in 
three months at the gaming tables. 

Once a friend volunteered to help bail 
him out of his debts if he would stop 
gambling. Fred's resolve lasted until he 
got his next paycheck. which he promptly 
lost in a crap game. “I was on a one-way 
train that had only two stops—suicide or 
death,” Fred. But he managed to 
jump off the train with the help of an or- 
ganization called Gamblers Anonymous. 


says 





AL PANTERA 


Boarp MEETING AT Fort Wortu’s First NATIONAL BANK 
No more men on horseback? 
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The Low Rollers. Frankly modeled on 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Gamblers Anony- 
mous now has chapters in 23 cities across 
the U.S.; G.A. estimates that there are 
6.000.000 compulsive gamblers in this 
country who drop $20 billion a year. At 
weekly meetings. stories like Fred's are 
heard every week (as in A.A.. members 
are referred to only by their first names). 
An hour before his wedding. Businessman 
Danny fled a raided crap game. scrambled 
over a barbed-wire fence. tore his wedding 
clothes, and gashed his hands; he finally 
made the church in borrowed clothes and 
with bandages decorating both hands up 
to his wrists. Joe. a former minor-league 
baseball player. kited $100,000 worth of 
bad checks, went to prison. where he 
promptly began to make book. After Hen- 
ry was cleaned out, he slugged himself on 
the back of the head with a lead pipe so 
he could tell his wife he had been mugged 
on the way home. 

As in A.A. members of Gamblers 
Anonymous confess and reconfess their 
compulsion at each meeting. starting off 
each purgative session with the state- 
ment: “My name is- I am a com- 
pulsive gambler.” Prayer plays a large 
part in the rehabilitation process. G.A.’s 
are guided by the society's Twelve Com- 
mandments (“We admitted to ourselves 
and to another human being the exact 
nature of our wrongs.” “We made a list of 
all the persons we had harmed and _be- 
came willing to make amends to them 
all”). Some chapters place small news- 
paper ads on the day of a scheduled meet- 
ing. but G.A. does not solicit members; 
compulsive gamblers must seek out G.A. 
Though some members are deeply in debt 
G.A, chapters make no effort to help them 
pay off their debts. But when a G.A.'s 
hands itch for a hot pair of dice, a rush 
call to the local G.A. chapter will bring 
two or three fellow members on the run 
to talk the weakening high roller out of 
placing the fatal first bet. 

Fertile Ground. Founded in 1957 by 
Los Angeles Plungers Jim and Sam, who 
discovered that they could their 
gambling by talking about their past ex- 
periences. G.A. has only one requirement 
for membership: a desire to stop gam- 
bling. The society defines the compulsive 
gambler as one who would affirmatively 
answer 7 of 20 basic questions. Exam- 
ples: “Does gambling make you careless 
of the welfare of your family?” “Do 
you ever gamble to get money to pay 
debts?” “After a win, do you have a 
strong urge to return and win more?” 
“Does gambling cause you to have diffi- 
culty sleeping?” 

The most active G.A. chapters are in 
areas where gambling is legal and race 
tracks abound; Los Angeles has six G.A. 
chapters, New York four. Most fertile 
city for prospective G.A. members is Las 
Vegas. The casino managers are uncon- 
cerned about the inroads the organization 
might make; none has ever been known 
to refer a steady loser to the local G.A. 
chapter. “G.A.’s a stupid organization,” 
says one Vegasite. “Imagine being against 
gambling in this town.” But Onetime Big 








stop 
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Loser Fred is against it with a will. Urged 
to leave Las Vegas because of the readily 
available temptations. Fred has refused, 
instead founded the local chapter of G.A., 
and last week marked his 21st consecutive 
month without placing a bet. 


TRAVEL 
Paradise, Baggage-Wise 


The airline passenger's second greatest 
fear usually is for his luggage. Most of 
the time he hauls his bags to the counter, 
waits in line to have them weighed and 
ticketed, and watches them lurch away, 





Leigh Witncr 
Unrtep’s Luccace CONVEYOR 
No more ticket-counter neuroses? 


neurotically convinced they will be dented 
beyond recognition or sent on the wrong 
plane to the wrong place. At the other 
end of a trip, he mills around in the bag- 
gage claim area, waiting for what seems 
like a longer time than the duration of 
the flight itself. Last week, at Los Ange- 
les’ new International Airport, United Air 
Lines launched a completely automated 
luggage-handling system that should re- 
lieve passengers’ baggage burdens. 

Developed by the Rapids-Standard Co., 
Inc., the electronic system shuttles bag- 
gage to a departing plane in three minutes 
and seven seconds, moves it off an ar- 
riving flight and to the claim area in 25 
minutes. Capable of handling 1,500 pas- 
sengers and 3,000 pieces of luggage an 
hour (figures United does not expect to 
realize until 1971), much of the process 
occurs completely underground, with not 
a human eye or touch involved. 

The only responsibility left to the out- 
going passenger is to place his luggage in 
individual trays on a conveyor belt, only 
16 inches from the street curb. After that, 
the bags are tagged and weighed while 
still on the belt, their flight number trans- 
mitted by the ticket agent (into a binary 
decimal code) on a device like a small 
adding machine. and lifted mechanically 
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to a massive, subterranean maze of con- 
veyors. As they hit the main conveyor 
belt, the bags are moved 500 feet in one 
minute to an area below the loading build- 
ing where they circuit slowly, for as long 
as 24 hours, until their flight is called. 
Once the flight is ready, electronic scan- 
ners, which “read” the numbers on the 
luggage, pick out the bags to go on the 
plane, also trigger switches sending the 
luggage to the aircraft. 

For incoming flights, a conveyor mov- 
ing at soo feet per minute sweeps bags 
along the belt to the arrival room, where 
two dumping carts spill luggage to be 
claimed. The passenger, unless he is on 
fire. cannot beat his bag to the claim area. 


Gimmicks East & West 


With U.S. tourism to Europe down for 
the first time since the end of World 
War Il (Tre, Aug. 4) and steamships 
only three-quarters full, transatlantic 
ocean lines are not only talking about low- 
ering fares but resorting to gimmicks to 
entice passengers into their empty cabins. 
Into New York Harbor last week cruised 
the Queen Mary with a novel come-on: 
20 slot machines set up in the first- and 
cabin-class smoking rooms and the tourist 
lounge. All the way across the Atlantic. 
the “fruit machines” (as the Cunard Line 
labeled the one-armed bandits) did a 
brisk business. “The slot-machine area 
was the busiest place on the boat. busier 
even than the bar.” reported Passenger 
Stanton Griffis, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Spain and Poland. “You couldn't fight 
your way to them.” 

The French Line’s new, $88 million 
France, which will make its first Atlantic 
crossing next February, will have a rock- 
‘n’-roll dance hall (Club des Jeunes), 
electric bowling alleys. shooting galleries, 
and soda fountains for teen-agers, Pas- 
sengers on the North German Lloyd's 
Bremen can take warm, hydrotherapeutic 
baths in the ship's man-made spa. (“The 
Lloyd line,” says one official, “goes in 
for good clean fun.) American Export 
Lines are preparing low-budget. two-week 
beachcomber cruises to Caribbean ports 
on the Atlantic, for which the lines will 
install barbecue pits for outdoor cook- 
outs. There will also be spear fishing in 
the swimming pools—with rubber fish. 

While U.S. tourism is falling off in Eu- 
rope, it is thriving in Asia. In the first six 
months of this year, U.S. visitors have 
raised Hong Kong's tourist rate 36% over 
the same period last year; tourism in 
Japan is up 31%. (Main reason for the 
big jump: the 52nd annual Rotary Inter- 
national Convention held in Japan last 
May.) Travel men predict that tourists in 
the Far East will increase their spending 
from last year’s $200 million to $1 billion 
by 1968. Already under construction in 
Hong Kong are three new hotels. with a 
total of 2,000 rooms, while U.S. Res- 
taurateur Donn Beach, owner of Hono- 
lulu’s Don the Beachcomber, is building a 
145-{t., $400,000 replica of a Mississippi 
river boat to cruise around Hong Kong's 
waters. 











The late C. F. Kettering, who 
was something of a philosopher as 
well as an inventor and engineer 
of note, took a dim view of any- 
one who said the country was 
going to the dogs. 

“IT object to people running 
down the future,” he said. “I am 
going to live the rest of my life 
there, and I'd like it to be a nice 
place.” 


So would we all. And so it be- 





hooves us to do what we can to 


make it a nice place. How? 








Well, one way is to participate 
in the continuing growth of the 
American economy, which has 


given us the highest standard of 





living in the world. Another way 
is to accumulate a reserve that 
will enable you and your family 
to enjoy the future in comfort. 

Both these aims can be accom- 
plished by a single action—buying 
stock in a growing American com- 
pany. For in helping to supply 
industry with the capital it needs 
for expansion, you are also giving 
yourself a stake in the future and 
an opportunity for profits. 

Could you ask for a better way 
to serve the public interest and 
your own interest at the same 


time? 





Merrill Lynch, 


| 
Pierce, 


Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members of toe New York Stock Exchanae 


and other principal Stock and Commodity Excbanges 
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m Christmas to 


SPECTACLES 
Grand Canyon East 


A little boy is going to come to New 
York some day 
lly return 


disappear, then eventu 
to his home as a middle-aged 
man. When his mother says, “Where were 
you all this time?” he will tell her: “In 
the line at the Radio City Musie Hall. 
He may even introduce her to the girl he 
met near the end of the queue, courted 
Fifth Avenue and Rockefeller 


Plaza, and married at Sixth and soth. 


between 


Sometimes three-quarters of a mile 
long, forming as early as 6:30 a.m., dou- 
bling and redoubling upon itself through 
a maze of sawhorses set up by New 
York 


ing to get into the 


police, the line of people wait- 
Music Hall is one 
of the phenomena of modern show busi- 
ness. Extra long now in the tourist sum 


ment 


ner (70 oul-ot-Lowners it is some- 
thing to see in the winter as well, knee- 
deep in slush and ready for Donner Pass. 
The Music Hall signifies to 
the rest of the nation the epicenter of 
Manhattan show business. Most of the 
standees agree with the 


somehow 





one who said he 
everybody down home 

and the chap six laps 
behind him who shrugged: “It’s unavoid- 
able, like the Grand Canyon. 

While Nome Burns. When they finally 
get inside, audiences see a three-hour spec- 
tacle—roughly two-thirds movie and one- 
third stage show—that is 


was there because 
just knows about it 


invthing but 





just another overpromoted metropolitan 
gyp. The customers are paying for specta 
corn, and the Music Hall stage is equipped 
to give it to them 144 ft. wide and 67 
The organ, with 375 





stop tablets 
can sound like everything from a Chinese 
gong to a glockenspiel, and vibrates so pro- 
foundly that it probably shows up on 
seismographs in the Soviet Union. The 
fixed lighting system, with a 4 key 
control board, is still one of the most ad- 
vanced in the world, making possible spec- 
tacular fireworks and the fondly remem- 
bered ( 1959 burr 
every three hours, the Alaskan city col- 
lapsed onstage in a cold conflagration of 
light, silk and air. 

Fountain displays have slopped more 
than 150 tons of water onto the stage per 
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deep. 





ng of Nome: once 





Yom Kippur, nun . 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


day. Niagara Falls once poured out of 


STATUE OF Liperty Ristnc FrroM Deptus DurtnGc Rapto Ciry STAGE SHOW 
& . ; ab ela ee 





sink 
f 





the wings. A full-sized train chugged up- 
inother 
i four-engine bomber, and a third shot 


Sputniks into the flies. Chariots have been 


hill. One show used a helicopter 


drawn by live horses galloping on tread- 
nills. Ships have been torpedoed and sunk 
descending via the huge 
elevator. The Christm: 


tripartite stage 


s show always fea- 





tures a créche program, and at Eastertime 
the stage turns into a cathedral, and the 
girls of the corps de ballet turn into nuns 
forming a vast human cross holding lilies 
in their hands. 

Way of Life. Last week, between show- 
ings ol Fanny, customers got 37 minutes 
of A 


Centenary College in 





iericana that included the choir from 
Shreveport, La., 
singing Beautiful Dreamer before a back- 
French 
somersaulted 


drop of amiably winking stars. 
tumblers sang while they 
nd a ballet was performed before a vil 
lage bandstand to John Philip Sousa march- 
es, in which the dancers spread their 
skirts in semicircular swirls, suggesting so 
many red, white and blue cheese cutters, 
And, of course, the celebrated chorus line 
of Rockettes was there, kicking and tap- 
ping with brilliant puel | In the 
end, a glowing reproduction of the Statue 
of Liberty came rising out of the orches- 








tra pit. 
That sort of thing, four times a day, is 


in SS.o 00-2-vear gross to Rock- 





efeller Center Inc.. which owns and op- 
Music Hall. The place has 


as much as $42.660 in a single 


erates the 
taken in 
day, has grossed more than $169 million 
since its doors first opened in 1932, and 
with a total attendance figure to date of 
nearly 171 million, Music Hall shows have 
played to the approximate equivalent of 
the U.S. population. Finding films to go 
with the stage show is the job of Presi- 
dent-Managing Director Russell V. Down- 
ing, who freely admits that, since tele 
vision has forced Hollywood to unbutton 
its themes, the Music Hall has had to 
change its standards. Its record money- 
makers—The Great Caruso, Mister Rob- 





erts, Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
reflect the sort of choices the Music Hall 


ferred, but now Downing is ac- 





once | 
cepting gamier movies such as Parrish, 
Suzie Wong and Where the Boys Are, 
explaining his selections with the sequined 
rationalization that they reflect “a way 
of life. 

Producers Leon Leonidofi and Russell 
Markert trv to match their own stage 
ways of life to seasonal variations in the 
Naturally, in the fall we'll do 
a more elegant type of show—for New 
Yorkers,” explains Leonidoff. And what 
might that include? Leonidoff is trying 


audience. 


to line up a team of chimpanzees who 
for example, and Markert is 
completing the staging of a number in 
which a girl will be perched atop a pink 
cloud while an offstage voice sings Sifting 
on Top of Cloud Nine. Later in the same 
program, 15 girls will sit on the capitals 


play jazz 


of 1s Greek columns, wearing white robes 
ind holding golden trumpets—all of which 
will be preceded by a medley overture 
from Liszt. During Yom Kippur, it will 


be replaced by the Kol Nidre. 


JAZZ 
The Trad Hatters 


It’s strictly trad, dad.’ 
‘hat U.S.-hip-sounding line 








enough, is as British as “jolly good,” or 
“raw-ther.”” It describes a musical fad that 
has washed over Britain. “Trad” is tra- 
ditional jazz, the 1920s variety now in 
booming revival, and fans are streaming 
to hear it at stomp centers from Scot- 
land's isle of Arran to an old dance hall 
on Eel Pie Island off Twickenham in the 
Thames, where Henry VIII once twitted 
his mistresses while eating the best eel 
pie in the kingdom. Bankers, clerks and 
beardless youths secretaries, bus conduc- 
bricklayers, teachers—the 
a class-dissolving cross sec- 


tors, doctors 
traddists are 
tion of the nation. 

Growing out of the Dixieland revival in 
the mid ‘sos, the trad jazz boom has 
soared in the past year. A dozen new clubs 
are formed each week, new bands con- 
stantly spring up, trad numbers are all 
over the British hit parade, and even the 
stately BBC has begun to show its hips: 
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a new TV series began last month, called 
The Trad Fad. With a clear and pound- 
ingly straightforward beat that avoids the 
more intricate mathematics of modern 
jazz. trad centers in such items as Tiger 
Rag and Cushion Foot Stomp, but often 
daft with kick-me-haby 
versions of things like Billy Boy and In a 
Persian Garden. 


goes absolutely 


Described by one critic as “a sort of do- 
it-vourself urban folk music 
mainly on the standard instruments 
inet trombone- 
again tosses in a banjo for such provincial 
classics as Waiting for the Robert E. Lee. 
Chris Barber's Jazzband founded the 
movement with a bestselling version ot 
Sidney Bechet’s Petite Fleur, and now the 
trad bands are so popular that they play 
everywhere—not only for jazz clubs and 
but also at debutante 
trans-Channel 


trad rests 
clar- 
but and 


trumpet now 


festivals parties 
steam- 
ers. even waist-deep in swimming pools. 
Among the top tradders 

@ Acker Bilk. king of the trad men. is 
1 chap with a name that has probably 
caused Charles Dickens to stir in_ his 
grave, tap his foot and smile. A 32-year- 
old former Somersetshire blacksmith, Bilk 
acquired his skills on the clarinet in an 
army guardhouse after he fell asleep on 
sentry duty. Wearing bowler hats and 
striped waistcoats Acker Bilk and his 
Paramount Jazz Band are half New Or 
leans and half Somerset cider 
out numbers like Run Come 
and Ory’s Creole Trombone. while 
Bilk makes Louis Armstrong-style com- 
ments. At last year’s annual trad jazz 
festival at Beaulieu, Bilk was in such de- 
mand that fans shouting his name booed 


society dances. on 


thumping 
Seo Jerusa- 


le ma 


a modern combo off the stage. threw 
beer bottles and overturned TV cameras 
in a riot that approximated the Amer- 
ican shambles at Newport. The Daily 





H.R. HALLAS 


ACKER BILK (Lert) & TRADMEN 


Others prefer music to sex. 
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Lapy Cuattertey & Lover REHEARSING 


Telegraph calls Bilk “almost a folk hero.’ 
Q Trumpeter Bob Wallis. 27 


career 


gave up a 
to lead his 
Storyville Jazzmen into the trad boom 
dressed in Stetsons and cutaway jackets 
and looking like the fallout from a Butter- 
milk Sky. Most trad jazz goes back only 


as a marine engineer 


35 vears or so. but the Storyville septe 
has a bestselling version o! Mozart's 
Turca. 


@ Kenny Ball's Jazzmen is currently the 


fastest-rising trad band—largely on the 
strength of a record called Samantha, 
which so far has sold nearly 250.000 
copies—and Trumpeter Kenny Ball him 


self. a 32-year-old former writer of adver- 
lising the the trad 
musicians. With a pencil mustache and a 
cool-serious manner. he worries that fun- 
ny hats and similar trad gimmicks may 
eventually kill the fad. “Id hate them to 
kill it, dad.” says hatless Kenny. “They're 
doing it for the novelty whereas we 
do it for a living art form—dad. 

@ The Temperance Seven, unlike the oth 
er trad groups. are part way out and going 


copy. Is jazziest ot 





dad 


far. Actually a nine-man legion. they all 
drink; they wear wing collars and brown 
cord smoking jackets. duel with drum 


sticks during numbers. and achieve their 
with such instruments 
cowbells, euphoniums 


ellects as Chinese 
and sousa- 


phones. Recalling the red hot bands of the 


blocks 


Manhattan “20s. they shoot new colors 
into My Blue Heaven and do why- 
should-she version of My Baby Don’t 


Care For Me. All ex-students at the Royal 
Colle of Arts. they are. by day. TV set 
designers. art teachers and publisher's art 
directors. They currently float high in the 





hit parade with the significantly titled 
You're Driving Me Crazy. Among their 
fans is a teen-ager who, holding a con- 


tainer full of cider. whisky and gin. said 
the last word on the trad boom recently 
on BBC TV: “Ii it really comes to it 

said the traddist, “1 prefer jazz to sex. 





ex 


to literature 


THEATER ABROAD 
Bore Is a Four-Letter Word 


For all its notoriety, Lady Chatterley's 
Lover is, essentially, just an extrava- 
gant sentimentalization of sex and nature 
through which D. H. Lawrence passion- 
ately protested against industrial civiliza- 
tion and Victorian prudery. But despite 
what Katherine Anne Porter has called its 
“imbecilic harmlessness.” the book still 
draws devout support, as was shown dur- 
ing last year’s obscenity trial in Britain 
when Lawrence's four-letter and 
what the prosecutor called his “reverence 
for man’s genitals” became great crusad- 
ing issues. Certified by the court as 
obscene, Lady Chatterley last week came 
onstage as a play (at a private theater 
club). Though slow and static, the play, 
by British dramatist John Hart. served as 
an intriguing new comment on the work: 
spoken out loud on a stage the Lawren- 
cian lines simply sounded ludicrous. 

The four-letter were all there 
floating across the footlights, as one critic 
noted audience more 
than startled.” But even in a private club, 
blackouts had serve in lieu of the 
novel's sexual The evening's one 
unforgettable moment occurred by acci- 
dent. During the cloying scene wherein 
the lovers ( Jeanne Moody as Lady Chat 
terley, Walter Brown as Gamekeeper Mel- 
lors) decorate one another with garlands 
Mellors started to bed and 
stopped short. paralyzed and flu'rng his 


words 


not 


words 
“before an cowed 


to 


bouts. 


slide out of 


lines. In a play whose major theme is 
that bodies should not be embarrassing, 
his panic was caused by the discovery 


that his shirt was out of reach. 

Reviewing the production, and indirect- 
ly the novel. the Daily Mail found it 
merely boring. and the London Times 
suggested that Lady Chatterley is “basi- 
cally Elinor Glyn scattered with a lot of 
specious philosophizing. 
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RELIGION 





The Vatican's No. 2 


For the first time in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the second most 
mportant man in the Vatican is a Ken- 
tucky Colonel. He is also an honorary 
chief of the Osage Indians. For last week 
John XXIII named as his Sec- 
retary of State—to succeed Don 


Cardinal 














lardini, who died at the end 
of July—a man who had been apostolic 
delegate to the U.S. for a 
of a century 
Cicognani. 
Evervbody was 


quarter 
Amleto Giovanni Cardinal 


rised. The obvious 
ind brilliant 





choice was Milan's 





Diplomat Cicognani was born in the 





small central Italian town of Brisighella 





where his widowed mother ran a general 


store to support her two sons. Both of 





ed 
Pope Pius 


is apostolic 


them became priests and distingu 
themselves in Vatican affairs. 
XI sent Amleto to the U.S. 


delegate in 1933. 








Brother Gaetano, now 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites at the Vatican, was made a 
in 1953. 

In Washington. Cicognani began his day 


cardinal 





at 6 a.m. and expected his 


associates to 


do the same. He delivered more than 4 





speeches, consecrated 56 U.S. bishops, and 


s. He became known as 





ordained 800 priest 


SECRETARY CICOGNANI (RIGHT) & BROTHER 


For a Kentucky C nel 
Giovanni Cardinal Montini 
63: he had been mentioned as a candidate 
for the post during the reign of Pius XII 


state 


arc hbishop 


who was his own Secretary ot 
Cardinal Cicog: 
running 





ni seemed hardly in the 
ind his 
long association with the U.S. might seen 


he is 78, for one thing 


too obvious a bid for diplomatic relations 
with Washington. But after Pope John 
had confirmed his reputation lor unhpre- 
dictability by 1 ardinal Cicognani 
Vatican hindsighters were 





ming ¢ 








quick to set 
how brilliant the choice had been. 

A Deft Touch. In addition to his close 
knowledge of the increasingly important 
American branch of Catholicism, Cardinal 
Cicognani, Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Eastern Church di 
the past four year 
on the difficult relationships in the Middle 
East and the Communist countries. He 
will thus be a valuable right hand for 
John during the forthcoming Ecur 
Council. In a high and de 








has become an expert 


nical 





le policy 





post requiring a sure and diplomatic 
touch, Cicognani can provide the needed 


deftness. 
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inon low was overruled. 


the top authority on the history of Ca- 
tholicism in the U.S.; his book on the 
lives of U.S. candidates for sainthood 
Sanctity in America vecame a Catholic 
bestseller. 

Two Other Jobs. One of John’s first 
acts as Pope was to bring Cicognani back 
to Rome in 1958 and make him a cardinal 
overruling Article 


prohibits 


of canon law, which 
brothers. first cousins, or an 
uncle and a nephew, from being cardinals 
simultaneously, as had previously been 
done by both Leo XIII and Pius XI, but 
to Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani the law 
was a constant source of wor ind 


grin because it seemed to ¢ 





ented brother. Once at a d 





nner a tet 
prelate had jokingly said to Gaetano 
Because of you, your brother cannot 
become cardinal.” Gaetano came close to 
bursting into tears and could not finish 
his meal. 

At the same time that Cicognani be- 
came Secretary of State last week, the 
Pope named him president of the Pon- 
tifical Commission for the Administration 
of Vatican City (replacing Nicola Cardinal 








Canali, who died five days after Tardini), 
and president of the Cardinal's Commis- 
sion for Administration of the Goods of 
the Holy See. In short, he became in one 
moment foreign minister, prime minister 
ind interior minister of the Vatican state 
nother step in Pope John’s effort to 
amline the 
e of the Holy See. 

In praise of the pap 
L’Osservatore Romano noted that fre- 
quently these singular 


st ancient 





idministrative 





Struct 





appointment 


persons who 


spring somewhat unexpectedly into uni 


versal attention from a life of discreet 


ind modest silence reveal themselves to be 





rich in preparation, experience and endow- 
ment of mind and heart which makes them 
worthy of momentous r 





ponsihbilities 
ponsibilities. 


Electing the Elected 
Paul's Cathedral 


of a solemn occasion last 


London's awesome St 


was the scen 





the election of a new Bishop of 
Behind tight-shut gates covered 





by pink curtains gathered 18 members 
of the cathedral’s Great Chapter, led by 
Dean Walter Matthews. With appropri 


portentousness 


| the dean questioned 


Should the election be 





by acclamation, by scrutiny or by com- 
was decided that it should 
ie, secret ballot. And 





that was odd, as 
} 


Tweedledum might say 
vecause the Bishop of Peterborough, Rob 
ert W. Stopford. had already been chosen 
by the Queen to be Bishop of London. If 
sembled prelates in St. Paul's dared 





igainst him, they would be subject 
to imprisonment, loss of civil rights and 
forfeiture of possessions, under the law of 
praemunire instituted by Henry VIII to 
keep the church in line. 

Up jumped Canon Lewis J. Collins of 
St. Paul's, a passionate ban-the-bomber 
with no love for Dr. Stopford 


publicly opined that nuclear war would 


who has 


be preferable to Communist domination, 
Cried Canon Collins The Crown, on the 
advice of the Prime Minister, has nomi- 
nated the Bishop of Peterborough as the 
new Bishop of London. The nomination 
has been announced in the press. Now we 
ire called upon to elect a new bishop, and 





custom requires that we pray for the guid 
ince of the Holy Spirit in our task. But 
we know that if we fail to endorse the 


Crown's nomination, our verdict will not 








be heed To pray for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit on such an occasion is lit 
tle short of blasphemy. The whole process 
s a farce.” Canon Collins proposed that 


his colleagues should refrain from vot 


the outraged canon, the prel- 





‘ ily prayed for guidance and voted 
for Stopford, though Dean Matthews ad- 
mitted there were “two or three al . 
is.” But n ireed with 
lins’ humiliating point. And the fact 


he made it. observers 











en 





st of them 


noted, was a 
r the cause of disestablish- 
nt aration of Anglican Church 
and British state—whose most potent pro- 
tagonist is Arthur Michael Ramsey, the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury (Time, 
July 7) 


stout blow 





ment—the se 
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The Deaths of a Church 


For the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life. 

—I] Corinthians 3:6 

The hamlet of Marble, high up on the 
Crystal River in the mountains of central 
Colorado, has a population of eight that 
is swelled by summer residents to 58 
plus tourists. To the summer citizens, their 
tiny, white-frame church seemed last 
week to be a set-piece proof of Paul's 
point about the letter and the spirit. 

St. Paul’s Church was built in Aspen, 
60 miles across the mountains, when As- 
pen was a booming mine town instead ot 
the ski-and-culture resort it is today. In 
1908, after the boom’s collapse had emp- 





BARRON DESHOAR 


Lirtte Waite CHURCH AT MARBLE 
Canon law got in the way. 


tied it, the church was moved to Marble, 
which was having a boom of its own, 
St. Paul's belonged to the Episcopalians, 
but after Marble’s once famous quarries* 
closed down, in 1941, the Episcopal 
Church stopped using it, and other de- 
nominations—Roman Catholics, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
United Brethren, Dutch Reformed, Mor- 
mons—worshiped there from time to time 
because it was the only church in town. 
But no group was maintaining it, and St. 
Paul's was falling apart. 

Humming Along. Nine years ago. two 
teen-age girls—Kareen and Raquel Lou- 
dermilk—began to hold nondenomina- 
tional prayer meetings in the church, and 


* Which produced the 


ever cut by 


largest piece of marble 


man—a hunk that was 


make the 


1o0-ton 


trimmed to s6-ton topping of the 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington, 
Va. Other structures made of Marble marble 
the Lincoln Memorial, the Los Angeles Athletic 





Club. the San Francisco, Cleveland and Denver 
city halls, Manhattan's Municipal Building, and 
Chicago's telephone building 
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things looked up again for St. Paul's. The 
summer people turned to and put it in 
shape: a Denver store owner contributed 
paint and paid for painting, a doctor spent 
his vacation repairing the steps, a man 
from Columbus put in two weeks repair- 
ing the organ. Bats and rats were ousted; 
a new roof was put on; broken windows 
were replaced; the interior was replas- 
tered; and more than so people began 
showing up for Sunday services. 

In 1960, the congregation appealed to 
the Colorado Congregational Conference 
for a minister. To Marble came former 
Rhodes Scholar George Drake. 27, a di- 


vinity student at Chicago Theological 
Seminary; he held services at to a.m. 
each Sunday. and Wednesday-evening 


songs and games for teen-agers. A sign 
in the ground outside the building iden- 
tified it as Marble Community Church, 
and this summer Pastor Drake and his 
congregation had things humming along 
so smartly that a reporter wrote a feature 
story about it in the weekly Sage of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., 40 miles away. 

Coming to a Halt. One interested read- 
er was the Rev. William 0. Richards 
rector of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church 
of Glenwood Springs. Reproachfully, he 
wrote Drake: Why had his permission 
not been asked to use St. Paul's? Drake 
replied that he thought it had. Up turned 
Rector Richards with a letter from the 
Bishop of Colorado. the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
S. Minnis: the Episcopalians were taking 
over again, “I was advised that nonde- 
nominational services were being held in 
the church, and that it was being referred 
to as a community church,” said the bish- 
op. “This I could not allow according to 
canon law.” 

Drake moved his services to the high 
school, said there were “no hard feelings.” 
But Marble was mad. At the first Sun- 
day’s Episcopal services, only two people 
turned up besides the brothers who serve 
as sextons. Next week there were only 
the sextons. Next week there was no serv- 
ice at all. For the third time in its his- 
tory, St. Paul’s seemed to have died. 

But not the Marble Community 
Church. Said George Drake last week: “I 
am writing Bishop Minnis a letter asking 
if the diocese will sell St. Paul’s to us. 
and if so, for what price. If we cannot 
buy it. then we will proceed to build. We 
already have offers from people who will 
donate the land and labor for building.’ 


Poverty Cards 

‘Money is a danger.” said St. Francis of 
Assisi. The first Franciscans embraced 
Holy Poverty by begging for food and 
sleeping in stables. Their modern de- 
scendants handle filthy lucre as little as 
possible, but this is obviously difficult 
when traveling in an age of gas stations, 
motels and Howard Johnsons. Last week 
at a Franciscan financial conference at 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., U.S. 
Franciscans heard of a happy compromise 
used by their Canadian brethren. Surpris- 
ingly, it is the same solution used by many 
non-Franciscans not sworn to poverty but 
headed for it. The device: credit cards. 





“I read 
SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATED 


every week 
wy 4 
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—and our co 
advertises 
regularly’’ 


Beverly C. Ohlandt 
Executive Vice-Preside 
National Distillers & Chemicals Corp. 


Bev Ohlandt was recently honored 
as the liquor industry's Man of the 
Year for 1960. Beyond business 
achievement, however, he’s a man 
with an intense love of sport. His 
passion for baseball dates back to 
boyhood days on Brooklyn sandlots. 
He's a regular at championship 
fights. And, like so many of today’s 
leaders, Beverly Ohlandt is a weekly 
reader of SporRTS ILLUSTRATED. 

As an advertiser in the magazine, 
National Distillers knows SI's sub- 
scriber-families. Their median in- 
come is more than double the 
national median. Yet the median age 
of the head of the house is just 42. 
They are active, sophisticated and 
social. They'd hardly be reading the 
kind of contemporary magazine SI] is, 
otherwise. And three-fourths of these 
families serve liquor in their homes. 

That's why, in the first six months 
of 1961, Sports ILLUSTRATED was 
second among all magazines in total 
pages of beer, wine and liquor ad- 
vertising. And in all classifications, 
only 2 magazines in the land carried 
more pages of consumer advertising 
than did Sports ILLUSTRATED. 
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Distance Measuring Equipment: Most significant advance ever made in airline navigation, 
beyond even radar. And American’ is the first jet fleet completely equipped with it. 





DME is a brand-new clectronic yardstick that never stops 
telling your American Airlines’ Captain, instantancously, 
how far he is from one of the hundreds of ground beacons 
that mark his course across the country. It is the most 
accurate instrument system for airline navigation ever 
developed. Even weather can’t faze it. By 1965, every 


*Service mark of American Airlines, Inc. 


airline in the country will be DME equipped on its jets 
and other pressurized airplanes. American, the airline 
that brought you the Astrojets*, takes more than a little 
satisfaction in offering you this extra margin of depend- 
ability today. DME 
is America’s leading airline. 


another example of why American 


AMERICAN AIRLINES» 


AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 


S 
se ah x ae 


Using a powerful impulse beam, DME 
gives your jet Captain the information he 
needs to answer questions on arrival time 
and the shortest, clearest route to a landing. 





Combined with a vur radio unit, DME pin- 
points your Astrojet’s position by showing 
the exact mileage to the next ground bea- 
con and from the last one along the jet route. 





DME assures American’s jet passengers 
even better service——greater confidence. 
One more reason why, in Jet Age: Stage II, 


American is first choice of experienced travelers. 





FOR MEN WHO HATE T0 WAYTS 6 221 wb0 vents trom National 


is a fast-traveling executive. Like you. Anxious to get going. Most interested in getting the 
car he wants when he wants it. Our aim is to get you through the airport with minimum delay. 
Coming or going. National’s Executive Service does just this. No waiting in line. No line if 
we can humanly help it. With your National Credit Card (we also honor other major credit 


cards) you’re ready to go in a new Ford or other fine car. Every day more businessmen 
~ - BD - - 


discover National’s faster service in 1000 world-wide offices. Next time, go National! 


NATIONAL 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


CAR RENTAL 


IN CANADA IT'S TILDEN RENT-A-CAR 










NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Heightening Interest 


One economic indicator close to 


heart of every American—the cost of 





borrowing has not 


noney 


usual recovery curve. Interest rates clas- 
sically move up and down as the economy 
does: it costs more to borrow money 
when recovery gets going. But this year 
nterest rates have risen scarcely lI 


despite the fact that the Feder 


industrial production index hit an 





o in July. Savs Vice 


John J. Barry of Boston’s Nationa 





I Bank Right now there seems to 
c quilibrium between supply and 
det nd for funds. 

Below Capacity. Why is interest hold- 
ing steady? Part of the reason is that 





the cost o 





s during the recovery vear of 1955 and 
out as high as in recovery 1954 ee 
chart Another reason is that n 
fuential res in the Kennedy 
tration, led by Presidential Economic Ad 


viser Walter Heller, favor the 
easv money 





and have won 
ited concessions from the more cautious 


Federal Reserve Board chairman, Williat 





McChesney Martin, The Fed has not only 
held its discount rate at since August 
1960 but has started a new policy ot 
buving U.S. notes and bonds of longer 


naturity to keep the rates on them down 
(Time, March 

Besides, some of the upward pressures 
that an expanding economy generally ex- 


r this vear. 





erts on interest rates are missl 
S to boost 


o far. the Fed has not h 
borrowing rates to head off inflation, b 


cause prices have remained fairly stable 
throughout the recovery. President Ken 


nedy is reluctant to take any counter 





inflationary step that 1 slow recoy 





Economists Martin & HELLER 


pre res may grow irre ble 
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followed the 
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hess 1957 


of the work forces 





iploved. For the 


the U.S 


oment 





balance of payments 
in relatively good shape and the pressure 
on U.S. gold reserves consequently di 


\dministratior lee 





ninished, the 

gre need to juggle interest rates in 
order to prevent gold from flowing int 
higher-interest foreign nations 


Above all, the supply of lendable funds 


remains high. Personal income i ptoa 
record S4ig Dillion annua rat¢ nal ne 
nation’s cautious consumers have been 
uainking 7, of their disposable incon 

Industry is not rushing to borrow. for 


plant overcapacity persists despite July 


rise in production. Says one Fed oft 





cial | s hardly reasonable to expec 
higher interest rates when our output 
till running far below what we can de 





Room for a Rise. Within the next 


to S$ months. however. pressures for 
higher rates are likely to grow irresistible 
So far. Britain's new 7°) bank rate has 
not lured much “hot money” out of the 
U.S.—partly because of fear that London 


iv vet have to devalue the pound. But 





that U.S. money is being at 








tracted in volume bv hig European 


nterest would almost certainly force the 





Fed to drive up U.S. short-term rates. 
Whatever happens abroad, the trend of 
the domestic economy seems sure to be 


against 1 continuation of easy money 
Mortgage rates hav 


up if housing demand continues to rise 





» been firmit vill go 


it has for the past three 


nonths. Mean- 
time. the additional $3.45 billion that the 


President intends to s} 





end on defense wil 


spur expansion in industry and also make 
the Government bigger borrower. When 
the demand for credit rises supply 
of money to lend is likely to The 
history of past recessions that 





consumers start spending instead of savin 
become convinced a new 
naking. And more con 


sumer spending means 


is soon as they 
boom is in the 
more credit buying 
which ll step up still more the push 


toward higher interest. 
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PUBLIC POLICY 
Antitrust & Antibiotics 


The running ttle that has 
the past three years between the Gover 


raged to 


ent and the U.S. drug industry 


shifted last week to the courts. Charging 


conspiracy to fix prices and limit co 

petition, the Justice Department won a 
grand jury antitrust indictment against 
three of the nation’s largest antibiotic 
producers and their chief executives. The 





nts: American Cyanamid and it 
chairman, Wilbur G. Malcolm; Charles 
‘izer & Co. and Chairman John E. Mc 
Bristol-Mvers Co, and Preside 
rederic N. Schwartz. 

The antibiotics cited in the Justice De 


irtment suit are aureomvcin, terramycimn 
ind tetracvcline—three 
called 


narrow-spectrum penicillin, they treat a 


road spectrum 


antibiotics, so because unlike 


wide variety of diseases. Until 1953. ac 


cording to Government charges. Cyana 
mid’s aureomycin and Pfizer's terramycin 
iccounted for 9 of the broad-spectrum 
market. At that point, all three defend 
ints, plus New York's Heyden Chemi 


cal Co. (now Heyden-Newport Chemical 


Corp. ). applied for patent rights on tetra 
evcline, a new antibiotic made with an 


aureomvcin dase 


A Threat. 


last week's indictment, “knew that tetra 


Pfizer and Cyanamid,” says 


cveline represented a threat to the cor 
tinuation of their dominant positions and 


inreasonably high prolits. To keep that 


threat in check. the indictment alleges 
Cyanar bought out Hevden’'s rights to 
the ¢ opment and agreed to help Phizer 
ret tetracycline patent. In return 





Phzer 


nid to produce the drug 


charges the Justice 
icensed Cyan 
Later. to avoid a court fight that might 
have nullified the patent, Pfizer and C 


inamid let Bristol-Myers in 


Department 





As a result of these arrangements, says 


the Government. Cyanamid. Ptiz ind 
Bristol-Myers were able to maintain “nor 
competitive and unreasonably high prices 
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McKeen 


for all their broad-spectrum drugs; whole- 
sale prices to druggists on the broad- 
spectrum antibiotics generally range be- 
tween 25¢ and 30¢ a capsule. In addition, 
according to the indictment, the three 
defendants and their associates* were 
able to keep for themselves 70%, of the 
$:65 million broad-spectrum market as 
late as 1950. 

Battle Ahead. All three companies in- 
dicted last week were already engaged in 
a three-year-old fight with the Federal 
Trade Commission on similar charges. 
But the severest punishment the FTC 
could have inflicted was a relatively mild 
cease-and-desist order. If the Justice De- 
partment proves its case in court, the 
drug companies could draw fines of up 
to $150,000 each, and their chief execu- 
tives would be liable to as much as a 
year in jail plus $50,c00 fines. But the 
embattled drug executives clearly had no 
intention of surrendering without a fight. 
Snapped Pfizer's McKeen: “The charges 
are positively not true.” Said Cyanamid’s 
Malcolm: “Harassment.” And _ Bristol- 
Myers’ Schwartz promised: “This action 
will be vigorously defended.” 


AUTOS 
The Year of Multiplicity 


With all five U.S. auto companies set to 
swing into production of 1962 cars, De- 
troit last week was talking of the “Year 
of Multiplicity.” The 1961 choice of 352 
different models was more than the ordi- 
nary car buyer’s imagination could cope 
with. With the 1962s, the number of mod- 
els on sale will hit an alltime high of 
4oo—and more may come if the auto 
manufacturers follow through on _ their 
talk of bringing out Volkswagen-sized 
models later in the year. 

Bargain Bait. Prime reason for the 
multiplication of models is that Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors and Studebak- 
er-Packard have all decided to introduce 
“intermediate” models bigger than their 
compacts but smaller than their standard 
cars. In addition, virtually every make 








Since Bristol-My 
staff, it sold much of its tetracycline in bulk 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons and the Upjohn Co., 
both of which were named in the indictment 


rs had only a small sales 


as co-conspirators but not as defendants. 
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MALCOLM 
No surrender without a fight. 


PACH BROS 


SCHWARTZ 


will have a “pizazz"’ model (Time, July 
21) to satisfy the public’s craving for 
bucket seats and floor-mounted manual 
gearshifts. All this diversity worries the 
automakers because it shaves their prof- 
its with higher manufacturing costs. Yet 
they are racing headlong into it in the 
hope that with a year of frank experimen- 
tation they can find one car size that suits 
the majority of buyers and around which 
they can stabilize future markets. 

Some auto executives fear that instead 
of clarifying matters, the proliferation of 
names and models may merely confuse 
potential buyers. But despite 1961's mod- 
el deluge, auto dealers are going into 
fall in the best shape in years. By the be- 
ginning of September, stocks of unsold 
cars are expected to be down to 655,000, 
v. 888,000 last year. And only 545,000 of 
the September stocks will be 1961s—none 
too many to suit the dealers, who like to 
have a few of the previous year’s models 
left as bargain bait for customers who do 
not like the new styles. 

Smiling Seers. All that clouded the 
Detroit scene was the question of wheth- 
er Walter Reuther’s United Auto Workers 
would cripple the industry with a strike 
if no new wage agreements have been 
reached when the present contract expires 
Aug. 31. So far, the talks have not yet 
settled down to the bedrock issues of 
wages, pensions and supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits. The only company 
proposal—a form of profit sharing that 








the U.A.W. termed “interesting”—has 
come from American Motors. 

But despite the approach of the con- 
tract deadline, the automakers stoutly 
deny reports that they have been re- 
ducing their steel purchases as a hedge 
against a shutdown, Brushing aside all 
strike talk, top automen confidently pre- 
dict high sales for 1961's fourth quarter 
—partly because of buyer concern that 
the Berlin crisis may divert next year’s 
auto steel to defense. And for 1962, 
Detroit seers happily foresee more than 
6,500,000 car sales—roughly equivalent 
to booming 1960 and second only to 
1955's record 7,200,000 sales. 


METALS 


Aluminum Regains Its Shine 

Few industries took the 1960 recession 
harder than that postwar wonder child of 
the metal business—aluminum. Its for- 
tunes sagged along with the sagging for- 
tunes of its major users: automakers and 
home builders. For the industry as a 
whole, profits last year slipped 27%. to 
$88 million, Last January, Reynolds Met- 
als Co. President Richard S. Reynolds 
Jr., who had predicted that aluminum 
sales would be substantially up in 1960, 
dejectedly confessed: “My guess was just 
wrong.” 

Last week, after long months of price 
cuts and production gluts, the aluminum 
industry was shining brighter again. Fol- 
lowing the lead of front-running Alcoa, 
which commands just over one-third of 
the domestic market, producers boosted 
prices of building sheets by 2¢ to 3¢ a 
lb. Kaiser Aluminum, the third biggest 
manufacturer, raised its production to 
90% of capacity (v. 52% in April). And 
second-ranking Reynolds, risking predic- 
tion once again, forecast that the indus- 
try’s output would rise from 2,000,000 
tons last year to a record 2,550,000 tons 
for 1961. 

In snapping back from their sharpest 
slump, aluminum makers have learned 
many a hard lesson—most notably that 
their days of growth by quantum leaps 
are behind them. Says Vice President 
Howard Holmes of Kaiser Aluminum: 
“The future looks good, but it’s going to 
be tougher for our industry to grow. 
We're going to have to spend more for 





Atsipe'’s ALUMINUM HovusE 
Fewer plums on the tree. 
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Follow that car! The Travelers umbrella fol- 
lows you wherever you go. If you run into trouble 
on the road, you don’t call home—just call the 
nearest Travelers representative. There are thou- 
sands of friendly, helpful Travelers Agents located 
throughout the United States and Canada, ready to 
act promptly any time, anywhere you need help. 


And they offer all kinds of insurance protection— 
not only for your car, but for your home, your medical 
bills, and your family’s future. Call The Travelers 
man near you. You’ll find him listed in the Yellow 
Pages. Start enjoying the convenience of one plan, 
one man, one monthly check to pay under The Travelers 


umbrella of insurance protection. 
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research and promotion to build accept- 
ance of new products. The plums have 
pretty well fallen off the tree.” 

New Competition. Such a change was 
inevitable for an industry that has more 
than tripled production (and doubled 
prices) since World War II. As aluminum 
has penetrated more and more key mar- 
kets, three vital factors in the industry's 
fortunes have changed: 1) the Govern- 
ment has steadily withdrawn the big buy- 
ing contracts that fed the industry's early 
expansion; 2) the metal itself has become 
closely pegged to the gyrations of the 
U.S. economy; and 3) fresh competition 
has arisen both inside and outside the 
industry. 

Rising to challenge aluminum’s Big 
Three have come a trio of fast-moving 
smaller producers. who now hold 13% of 
the market: Anaconda Aluminum, Harvey 
Aluminum and Ormet Corp.. a subsidiary 
of Olin Mathieson, At the same time, the 
plastics industry has developed new prod- 
ucts to compete with aluminum in pleas- 
ure boats, packaging and auto trim. And 
steel has started to offset aluminum’s in- 
roads by bringing out lighter. tougher 
and cheaper alloys and tin plates. 

New Products. The men who make 
and market aluminum are fighting back 
with a broad range of new products that 


take advantage of their metal’s lightness 
and resistance to rust. Among them: 

e@ Home Buitpinc: Akron’s Alside Homes 
Corp. fortnight ago showed off a new line 
of all-aluminum houses. plans to produce 
them at the rate of 200 a day by De- 
cember 1962. With aluminum curtain 
walls in 12-ft. sections, the Alside houses 
can be built to any size the buyer wants. 
Also featured: aluminum interior walls, 
ceilings, doors. Price for a fully equipped. 
seven-room, 1,512-sq.-it. house: $12,000. 
e@ INpustRIAL Construction; Hard-mar- 
keting Kaiser has sold 400 aluminum trans- 
mission towers to the Appalachian Power 
Co, for a 122-mile line that will rise this 
fall between Roanoke. Va., and Glasgow, 
W. Va. Two all-aluminum highway bridges 
are now abuilding on Long Island, 

© Packacinc: While U.S. Steel's new, 
lighter tin plate put a dent in the alumi- 
num can market, the aluminum men came 
back with aluminum labels for bottles, 
aluminum tops for soapboxes, and alu- 
minum-coated cardboard containers for 
bottles (that are said to keep beer cold 
twice as long}. 

@ Appiiances: Kaiser will test-market an 
aluminum water heater in the Kansas 
City area this November, claims that it 
will produce 50° more hot water than 
others, but cost no more. 
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PERSONAL FILE 


© Stepping into his 26th-floor office in the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Building on Manhattan's lower Broadway, Eugene 
Johnson McNeely, 60. was greeted by a fresh sign on the door, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. For the third time in his 39-year tele- 
phone career. McNeely succeeds to a job previously held by 
Frederick R. Kappel. 59, who moves up to the company’s long- 
unoccupied chairmanship and remains chief executive. McNeely, 
who joined the Bell System straight out of the University of 
Missouri Engineering School (°22). will supervise engineering 
operations, marketing and personnel. An energetic perfectionist, 
he keeps a golden telephone atop his desk, still dials his own long- 
distance calls, “just to see how long I can go without having 
any trouble.” 


© “Discounters, I wish to emphasize. are no longer mere order 
takers. They are becoming skilled merchandisers. They will rapidly 
expand and force conventional retailers to adopt their techniques.” 
So saying, Maxwell Henry Gluck, 61. announced that his 279-link 
Grayson-Robinson apparel and camera-supply chain (expected 
1961 sales: more than $75 million) will open 25; new discount 
outlets. from Seattle to Miami, by year’s end. Long since recovered 
from the trauma of his ambassadorship to Ceylon—he won derisive 
headlines in 1957 for his inability to remember at a Senate con- 
firmation hearing the name of Ceylon’s late Prime Minister Sol- 
omon Bandaranaike—trim. Texas-born Max Gluck has found a 
cut-rate way to expand rapidly in discounting: he leases depart- 
ments within established discount houses. 


@ One of the relative handful of Americans who really comprehend 
the intricacies of the Federal Reserve System's operations in the 
money market, George Wilder Mitchell, 57. last week got his just 
desserts: the Senate approved his appointment by President Ken- 
nedy to the Fed's seven-man Board. An economic liberal who 
favors low interest rates and perhaps more power for the Fed's 
chairman, he was sponsored by a fellow liberal, Chief Presidential 
Economist Walter Heller. Mitchell, until now a vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, is also a tax expert who 
was Illinois director of finance under Governor Adlai Stevenson. 









e Autos; Reynolds and Alcoa have set up 
plants right next to auto assembly lines, 
sell hot metal to the automakers at 10% 
discounts. The use of aluminum in cars 
has more than doubled since 1955 to an 
average 63 Ibs. on new models (mostly 
in automatic transmissions and pistons), 
is expected to double again in the next 
five years. One new U.S. car in eight now 
has an aluminum engine block, and alu- 
minum bumpers are expected to come in 
by 1964. 

With all these promising new markets 
opening up, Kaiser Aluminum Vice Presi- 
dent Ward C. Humphreys last week told a 
House subcommittee (which is studying 
the impact of aluminum imports that 
have captured 10% of the U.S. market) 
that the domestic industry will double in 
size by 1970. For the shorter range future, 
Harvey Aluminum’s energetic Chairman 
Lawrence A. Harvey pointed to the in- 
dustry’s current 82% operating rate and 
said: “Any modest upturn in the economy 
will dry up the so-called excess capacity. 
The aluminum companies are not tearing 
down any plants—are they? In fact, 
everyone is building up a little something 
extra right now.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Precision on Wheels 


When Japan’s Honda Motor Co. first 
entered its machines in the big European 
motorcycle races two years ago, one West- 
ern racing buff snorted: “We knew the 
Japanese made good rickshas. but we 
didn't know they made motorcycles.” 
Honda's bikes soon blew exhaust fumes 
in the scoffer’s face. Seven of this year’s 
ten international Grand Prix motorcycle 
races have been run so far, and Honda’s 
machines have lapped the best in Europe. 
Under the complicated scoring system of 
motorcycling’s Olympics, Honda has piled 
up 106 points in the 125-cc. class, 55 more 
than its nearest rival, East Germany's MZ 
motorcycle. And in the big 250-cc. class, 
Honda has left its nearest competitor at 
the starter’s flag. 126 to to. 

Europeans are awed by Honda’s per- 
formance, “It’s time British firms copied 
Japanese know-how,” grumped London's 
Daily Mirror, One British manufacturer 
took a Honda bike apart, marveled: “It's 
made like a watch, And it isn’t a copy 
of anything.” Basking in such reluctant 
foreign tributes. Honda in 1960 produced 
750,000 machines—z0% of total world 
output—and made pre-tax profits of $14.2 
million on sales of $136.5 million. This 
year's racing successes have obliged Hon- 
da to increase production to 85,000 ma- 
chines a month, boosted the company’s 
stock from So¢ to 93$¢ a share since 
May. (On the Tokyo Exchange even the 
bluest of blue chips sell for under $5.) 
To handle its newly booming export mar- 
ket—foreign orders for the first half of 
this year have already outstripped 1960's 
22,100 orders from abroad—Honda_ has 
recently opened sales branches in the U.S. 
and West Germany. 

Salvage Artist. The man behind Hon- 
da's meteoric rise is balding, energetic 
Soichi Honda, 55. A blacksmith’s son, 
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Honpa’s HonDA 
For the scoffers, exhaust fumes. 


Honda quit school to become an auto 
mechanic, by 27 had his own garage with 
so helpers. Before World War II. he 
switched over to manufacturing piston 
rings. but his business faltered—which he 
blamed on his own lack of schooling. To 
salvage his firm, Honda enrolled in a tech- 
nical school at night, continued to run 
the business by day. The company soon 
got on its feet, only to be knocked flat by 
a U.S. air raid. 

In 1949 Honda bought a supply of 
small surplus motors that had been de- 
signed for the portable communications 
equipment used by the defeated Imperial 
army, began to adapt the engines to pow- 
er ordinary bicycles. With Japanese trans- 
port facilities still knocked out by the 
war, the motorized bicycle scored such a 
hit that Honda soon found himself unable 
to keep up with demand. 

The Labman. On the strength of the 
bicycle boom. Honda set up the Honda 
Motor Co. with capital of only $2.773, 
and five years later began to produce 
motorcycles. Today Honda Motor Co, is 
capitalized at $25 million, employs 6,000 
workers in its three plants on Japan's main 
island of Honshu. The Honda family con- 
trols 15% of the company’s stock, the 
firm's employees hold another 30°¢, and 
the remaining 55% is publicly held. 

Afiectionately dubbed “Oyaji” (“Pop”) 
by his employees, Honda spends more 
time in the research lab than he does at 
his desk, tests most of the new models* 
himself at the company’s Yamato City 
testing grounds. He sees no limit to the 
potential sales of his precision-built ma- 
chines. “If you produce a good thing, it 
will be wanted.” he says. “And it will be 
wanted by people in any country.” 











In the U.S., Honda sells eight models rang 
ing from a $245, §-h.p. machine (50 ce two 
valves, one cylinder) to a $665, 27.4-b.p. bike 


(305 cc., cight valves, two cylinders 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$147,000,000 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Equipment Mortgage Notes 


The Company has entered into agreements, negotiated by the undersigned, for 
the private sale of $107,000,000 Equipment Mortgage Sinking Fund Notes due 
1977 (of which $15,000,000 have been issued and delivered) and $40,000,000 
Equipment Mortgage Serial Notes due 1963-1966 of which $5,000,000 have been 
issued and delivered). Delivery of the remaining Sinking Fund Notes and Serial 
Notes is scheduled to be made on or prior to December 31, 1962 pursuant to, and 
subject to the terms and conditions of, the agreements with respect thereto. 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


August 16, 1961. 


WILL YOU RISK 
87 TO HELP YOU 
EARN ‘16,521 


An offer from 
The Wall Street Journal 


A survey shows that Wall Street Journal 
subscribers are carning more money. 

For example, their median income is 
$16,521 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 9 suits (5 regular, $92 each; 4 
lightweight, 1), 19 shirts ($6), and 
six pairs of shoes ($21). Many buy 
liquor by the case and cigars by the box. 

Said one subscriber: “I added $3,000 
to my income, thanks to your articles 
on new ways of doing business.” 

Said another: “The Journal gives me 
ideas on how to save money. Articles on 
taxes guide me on what to do to keep 
my taxes down.” 

These comments are typical. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $25,000 a year and to 
owners of small businesses. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where ithe U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
for $7 and mail, Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 8-25 

















Lehman Brothers 





NATION'S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


_~ 


1 
pays you A on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 444% cur- 
rent annual rate + World-wide savings service for 
170,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries + Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925 + $40,000,000 reserves 
+ Resource $650,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Se Loan Insurance Corp. + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 in 3 fully insured $10,000 
accounts (2 indiv land t joint) « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mai) both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts” ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 















* THU ! 

| California Federal Savings & Loan Asso 

~ Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calit l 

Please send free “The California Story” and 

: Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER ™ 10 
| Name —_— H 
Address. I 
| City Zone State 1 
| C0 Funds enclosed in amount of $ | 
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LIPCHITZ & BILLY ROSE WITH 


“PROMETHEUS STRANGLING VULTURE” 


Great Images for Israel 


Sculptor Jacques Lipchitz was born in 
Lithuania. lived in France 
U.S. citizen in 1957, but he had none ot 
these lands in mind when he sat down 
one day with pen and paper. “I feel good 
today.” he wrote. “My mind is clear and 
quiet, and I choose this day to make my 
last Will. After all, I am almost 70 years 
old.” He went on to say that “apart from 
my family. my deep concern is for the 
Jewish people, saved from Hitler, in Is- 
rael.”” With that, he bequeathed to Israel 
an artistic bonanza—3oo original plasters 
from which most of his bronze sculptures 
have been cast. 

The bequest was one that any museum 
in the world would have been overjoyed 
to get, but only the new Jerusalem Mu- 
seum of Art has so persuasive 
is U.S. Showman Billy Rose. I 
curators and directors have been angling 
for the Lipchitz plasters—so many. in 
fact. that the great sculptor hardly knew 
which way to turn, Then one day Lipchitz 
old friend Billy came to call in his capac 
ity as the chairman of the Jerusalem 
Museum's art committee. After talking 
with Billy. Lipchitz suddenly realized that 
to give his plasters to Israel was * 
standing dream of mine. My dream as a 
Jew, and as an artist. 

The Jerusalem Museum of Art is quite 
a dream in itself. Now being built on top 
of a sawed-off hill near the Isracli Knesset 
it will house not only the old Bezalel 
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and became a 


booster 





vr years 


a long- 








National Museum. which is the largest 
general museum in the Middle East. but 
also the Samuel Archaeology 
Museum, a Shrine of the Book (to ‘hold 
the Dead Sea Scrollsi. and the Billy 
Rose Art Garden Sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi. The Art Garden already 
which 
is a gift last year 


Broniman 





desig d DY 
has Billy's own private collection 
finally accepted 
after deciding that it 
violation of Leviticus 26:1 to have graven 
down unto them, 
Lipchitz’ graven im 


Israe 
would not be a 


ges around as long as no one bowed 





s are among the 











finest of this century. and Showman 
Rose was not exaggerating last week 
when he made his own estimate of their 


value. 





When vou think that one bronze 
reproduction might bring in $15 
ind that here we'll have o of the original 


think 


uld be in figures. but 


plaster models, well, I'd hate to 


what the value w 





it’s astronomical. 


The Paintnapers 

Interviewed on the radio. the assistant 
mavor of the Riviera town of Aix-en-Pro- 
vence confidently brushed aside a question 
that was very much on the minds of local 
irt lovers. An Aix museum had on display 
Cézanne show of 22 oils. 19 
watercolors and 19 In view of 
the successful burglary over Bastille Day 
weekend of 57 canvases from the Munic- 
ipal Museum in nearby St. Tropez. were 
that the Ceé- 


1 major 
drawings. 


the authorities concerned 


zannes might be stolen? “Not at all.” said 
the assistant mayor. “In Aix we have 
armed guards.” ‘Thirty hours later, eight 


of the Cézannes were gone. 
In terms of market value, an estimated 
9.000, the theft 


since the Louvre’s 


S> 000.00 


0.0 was the most sensa 


Vona Lisa was 
vears ago (by an Italian 
repatriating it), Aix, where C¢ 
zanne had lived for much of his life. had 
theoretically taken every precaution. Four 
searchlights kept the outside of the mu- 
seum lighted up all night. At o'clock 
on the night it happened, the policeman 
on guard assured Curator Jacqueline Mar- 
tial-Salme that “everything is all right.’ 
and Mme. Martial-Salme herself made an 
inspection of the three 
just to be 





tional 
stolen just sc 


bent on 


museum's floors 
sure. But two or three hours 
later. the thieves somehow climbed up the 
lighted. ornate facade of the 
sneaked through a small 
spirited away six 
from one gallery and two from another 


museum 
window on the 
floor 


second canvases 


while Mme. Martial-Salme and her hus- 
band slept a few yards away. Wailed the 
show's organizer. Leo Marchutz. next 


day Cézanne would be furious if he 
were alive. 

Cézanne might also have been puzzled. 
The stolen paintings had 
far away as Cardiff and St. 


known 


from as 
Louis; all 
including the Louvre’s 


come 
were W ell 


Built ; ) 
Duke of Mercoeur in 1664 








the is dominated 

nt sculptures 
whose wonized brow 
clutching never seemed 
nore appropriate ( cut), 








famous Card Players. which alone is val- 
ued at more than $1.000.000. What could 
the thieves possibly do with such recogniz- 
ible loot ? The police saw only one answer. 
The Riviera thieves ipparently a 
new rreed of who 
would hold the C 


The White Mantle 


The term Romanesque lacks neatness 
and precision 


were 
lon: paintnapers 
zannes tor ransom. 





it has heen applied to al- 
everything that happened in art 
between the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the rise of the Gothic cathedral. 
Scholars disagree about the exact origins 
of the style: its roots go variously to 
incient Rome. to the art of 
ans, to Byzantium. and to the palaces of 
the Moors. But for all its diversity. it had 
one central inspiration, Over years 
igo, commenting on the surge of building 
that had monk 
named Glabro said: “It is as if the world 
shaking itself its ancient garb. had 
itself in the white mantle of 
churches.” 

Last week Spain was playing host to 
the largest exhibition of Romanesque art 
ever held. Sponsored by the Council of 
Europe. an 


most 


the barbari 





swept over Europe a 
from 
re-dressed 


the new 


organization dedicated to the 
cause of European unity. the exhibition 
includes works from nearly every Euro- 
pean country this side of the Iron Cur 
The treasures that 
divided them Palace 
of Montjuich in Barcelona and_ its 
Romanesque 


tain. 
Spain 


were so manv 
between the 
proudest 


own monument 


Santiago de 





t Cathedral of 


the gre: 
Compost 
At its 


Vas at 


i 
height. the Romanesque style 
once contemplative and violent 
with feudalism. the 
static of societies, and with the 
the first Crusaders. It 
ruins of the Roman and Carolingian em 
fragmented that wanted 
1 found it in the church. From 
Christendom. pilgrims traveled 
the road to Santiago. where end has 
it that the body of St. James—the saint 
whose spirit 37 times helped the Spaniards 





it coincided most 
fever of 
rose out of the 
pires—a world 
unity ar 





ill over 





ward off the Moors—lies buried. There 
about 1080. along “pilgrimage road,” a 
church was begun. 


The portico (see color), which was de- 
signed later by the master Mateo 
of the current exhibition, but other works 
in the show range from paintings to illu- 
minated from ivories and 
capitals to frescoes from Catalonia, mosa- 
ics from Italy. enamels Belgium 
wood carvings from Norway. “The diffi- 
culty.” wrote one Spanish critic. “is to 
know where to stop and look.” In one dis- 
play was a polished bronze reliquary 
containing a portrait of the Emperor Bar- 
barossa. In another was a praying Ma- 
donna done in mosaics by an artist who 
might have received his training in Byzan- 
tium. There was a robe that originally 
belonged to a Moorish king but was used 
by Thomas a Becket as a chasuble. Thus 
had the cross-currents of civilization met 
to be harmonized in a single style, as if 
the artists involved had all beheld the 


is part 


manuscripts 


trom 





same vision. 
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Quito 





GUAYAQUIL@ 


New, low all-year Jet Economy Fares 
‘round South America are up to 36% 
lower than former tourist-class fares. 
Your trip from New York to Buenos 
Aires and back is as low as $599. Down 
the West Coast of South America, fly 


RIO DE JANEIRO by daily Panagra Jet over the routes of 
SAO PAULO ' : s 


ANTOFAGASTA 


National, Pan American and Panagra. 
On the East Coast, fly Pan Am Jets all 
the way. 


SANTIAGO. 


BUENOS MONTEVIDEO 


No other airline system offers such a 
AIRES Y f 


variety of Jet routes in South Amer- 
ica from so many gateways in the 
U.S.A. 
Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub- 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 
You will also enjoy the 128-page book, 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
write to Pan American, Dept. 207, Box 
1111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
the book.) See your Travel Agent or 
your nearest Pan American office. 


PANAGRA: PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


MILESTONES 


Married. William Vacanarat Shadrach 
Tubman Jr., 28, Harvard-bred son of 
Liberia's President; and Wokie Rosa- 
lind Tolbert, 23, pretty, English-educated 
daughter of Liberian Vice President Wil- 
liam Tolbert; at Bensonville. Liberia. in 
a ceremony performed by (among other 
clergymen) the father of the bride, who 
doubles as pastor of the local Zion Praise 
Baptist Church. 








Died. Harry Balogh, 70. boxing’s “Mar- 
quis of Malaprop,”. whose bullhorn ring 
announcements rattled U.S. stadiums for 
some 35 purple years: following surgery; 
in Manhattan. A onetime bellhop from 
the Lower East Side. Balogh brought 
‘class” to his profession by introducing 
the soup-and-fish and the comparative 
adjective (his variation on the ungram- 
matical “best-man-win” theme: “May the 
better participant emerge triumphant” 
in 1935 capped a lifelong battle against 
race hate by imploring an inflamed crowd 
at the Primo Carnera—Joe Louis bout 
“Leave us all view this contest without 
anchor or prejudism.” 





Died. Lionello Venturi, 76, Italy's 
goateed, golf-fancying master art critic, 
who wrote with equal enthusiasm of Jack- 
son Pollock and Piero della Francesca 
believed in endless creative evolution 
(“To paint Gothic in 1400 in Florence 
was wonderful, but those still painting 
Gothic in 1450 were poor painters’); 
of a heart attack; in Rome. 


Died. Sir Victor Sassoon, 79, monocled 
Rothschild of the Orient and owner of 
one of Britain's finest racing stables; of a 
heart attack; at Cable Beach, Nassau. 
Financial chief of a famed British bank- 
ing clan—and cousin to World War I's 
angriest young man, Poet Siegfried Sas- 
soon—Sir Victor parlayed a fortune orig- = 
inally built in the opium trade into owner- : os 
ship of much of prewar Shanghai. 





1. A bridge from the start of retire- 4. A self-reliant bridge over your 


Died. Judge Learned Hand, 89, whose ment that stretches the rest of wife’s remaining years after the 
incisive opinions made him the most your life (and your wife Biss children are self-supporting. 
quoted U.S. jurist since Oliver Wendell paved with regular income that 5 4 bridge over the mortgage on 
Holmes; of congestive heart failure; in neither of you can outlive. your home so your family can 
Manhattan (see THE NATION ). (Or, if you die too soon... ) stay there as you planned it. 


Died. Dr. Willard Travell, gt, inde- 2.A “or to carry your — 6. A bridge over the final expenses, 
fatigable link in five generations of Tra- oe expensive years when taxes, outstanding debts. 
vell doctors, a pioneer in galvanism (elec- the children are growing up. 


trical treatment of muscle disorders), who | 3, And a bridge over the even more 
lived to see his daughter Janet become 


7. A special bridge to get your wife 
over the first difficult year of 


: ; CC expensive years when they’re go- * 
the W hite House’s first female physician; ing (as you planned it) to college. adjustment. 
in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Died. Adeline de Walt Reynolds, 98, Easy job? No. Building bridges takes skillful planning . . . and quite 
Hollywood's oldest active trouper: in a bit of doing. But bridges take you where you want to go. Where you 
Hollywood. Forbidden to enter the thea- want your family to go. A Union Central Life representative is the 
ter by her Iowa farm family, “Grandma” best architect and engineer you could possibly talk to—about the 
Reynolds married a sawmill operator, bridges you want to start building for your family, now. 


raised four children, finally achieved her 


lifelong goal in 1941, when at the age of 
7a. she wae featured with Jimmy Stewart ‘The UNION CENTRAL LIFE trsurance company 
in Come Live with Me, went on to earn 


credits in 35 films and many TV shows CINCINNATI, OHIO « JOHN A. LLOYD, President « A mutual company—founded in 1867 
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Face of War: Glory 


THe Roan Past Manoatay (341 pp.) 


—John Masters—Harper ($5). 





The shelves sag with books about World 
War II turned out by professional writers 
who served as amateur soldiers, and by 
professional soldiers who became amateur 
writers. The two groups often seem to be 
writing about different wars. Into the no- 
man's land between the two camps moves 
John Masters, who from 1934 to 1947 
was a professional soldier of a particularly 
proud breed—an officer in the Indian 


Blood & Mud. Major Masters led his 
disciplined Gurkhas of the 111th Indian 
Infantry Brigade on slashing raids against 
the Japanese and on harrowing night 
marches. Then he learned what war was 
really like: he was ordered to make a 
stand at a point code-named Blackpool. 
Outnumbered and outgunned. Masters’ 
men were slowly driven back. “I wanted 
to cry.” he writes. “but dared not. could 
only mutter ‘Well done, well done.” The 
brutality of battle numbed both armies. 
“A Cameronian lieutenant fell head-first 
into a weapon pit and two Japanese sol- 
diers five yards away leaned weakly on 
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INDIAN Troops in Action, Wortp War II 
It war were not so terrible, men would love it too much. 


army. Since then. he has become a pro- 
fessional writer with seven novels about 
India to his credit (Bhowani Junction, 
Nightrunners of Bengal, The Venus of 
Konpara). In his autobiographical The 
Road Past Mandalay, Masters uses his 
novelist’s insight and his soldier's knowl- 
edge to write an absorbing, sharply dis- 
tinctive story of World War II as fought 
in the East. 

The Road Past Mandalay is a sequel 
to Bugles and a Tiger, published in 1956, 
in which Masters told how a schoolboy 
became a soldier. The new book tells 
how the soldier became a man. After eight 
years in the army, the 28-year-old Mas- 
ters was assigned in 1943 to the Long 
Range Penetration force commanded by 
the famed and fanatical Orde Wingate. 
You're going to die.” Wingate rasped at 
one of the men, and the prediction seemed 
likely. Supplied entirely by air. the bri- 
gade was to go 150 miles behind the 
Japanese lines in Burma and stage the 
daring attacks and ambushes that made 
Wingate a legend. 
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their rifles and laughed, slowly, while the 
officer struggled to his feet, slowly, and 
trudged up the slope. The shells fell slowly 
and burst with long. slow detonations 
and the men collapsed slowly to the 
ground. blood flowing in gentle gouts into 
the mud.” 

Later. as he ordered the retreat from 
Blackpool, Masters was faced with the 
decision of what to do with 19 hopeless- 
ly wounded stretcher cases—‘the f 
man was quite naked and a shell had re- 
moved the entire contents of his stomach 
. « . another seemed to have been torn 
in pieces by a mad giant.” To avoid hold- 
ing up the retreat. Masters ordered the 
men shot. “One by one, carbine shots 
exploded curtly behind me. I put my 
hands over my ears, but nothing could 
shut out the sound ... I muttered 
I'm sorry, and ‘Forgive me, and hur- 
ried on.’ 

Hardened by such defeats, John Mas- 
ters was a tough, battle-wise lieutenant 
colonel during the final, crushing cam- 
paign against the Japanese. For six hours 








one day he got the chance to command 
the crack 19th Indian Infantry Division 
in combat—"the summit and culmination 
of my military life ... The experience 
itself made me understand even more 
fully Lee’s saying that it is fortunate war 
is so terrible, otherwise men would love 
it too much.” 

Foxhounds & Champagne. There is 
more than the blood of battle in The 
Road Past Mandalay. Masters deftly re- 
lates the bizarre incidents of war—the 
middle-aged Japanese officer who drove 
unharmed through the startled brigade in 
a chugging Chevy, staring straight ahead 
and looking as though he had just com- 
mitted “a grave social faux pas.” Masters 
tells of monocled British officers who went 
off to war with a pack of foxhounds and 
40 dozen cases of champagne, and who 
could turn a man to jelly just by peering 
with wonder at his clothes. And Masters 
writes frankly of his affair with a mar- 
ried woman, who proudly bore him an 
illegitimate daughter before they could 
be married. 

Masters writes emotionally, sometimes 
overemotionally. But his style in these 
reminiscences is several cuts above the 
more self-conscious manner of his fiction. 
Masters is at his best writing about the 
peculiar, intense, masculine love a pro- 
fessional soldier has for the men he leads 
into battle. There came the day in 
r945 When the Indian army—British, 
Sikhs, Gurkhas, Madrassis, Pathans 
swept to the attack for the last time in 
its 87-year history. Masters, whose family 
had lived in India for more than 150 
years, watched them go with a sudden 
surge of choking pride: “All these men 
knew their commanders, and as the vehi- 
cles crashed past, most of the soldiers 
were on their feet. cheering and yelling. 
The Gurkhas, of course, went by sitting 
stiffly to attention, whole truckloads 
bouncing four feet in the air without 
change of expression. The romance of 
war—but only a fool would begrudge us 
the excitement and the sense of glory, for 
no one on that plain had wanted war, 
and all of us had known enough terror 
to last several lifetimes.” 


Face of War: Guilt 


An Eno to Grory (154 pp.|—Pierre- 
Henri Simon—Harper ($3). 


rhis is a novel only because French 
Author Pierre-Henri Simon chooses to call 
it one. Actually, it is an antiwar tract and 
one of the most eloquent In recent years. 
It is the author's bitter J’accuse, telling 
all Frenchmen and the world that France, 
first in Indo-China and now in Algeria. 
has given its soldiers ignoble roles in 
shameful wars. Says the hero's friend 
‘You can’t say that war's our industry 
for it nearly always costs us more than we 
get out of it; but it’s our luxury and our 
passion.” 

These thoughts. with all their eloquence 

and all their exaggeration—express the 
theme of the book, which is mostly a 
monologue in which one dedicated profes- 
sional soldier slowly, agonizingly discov- 
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ers that he can no longer fight his coun- 
try’s colonial wars. Jean de Larsan comes 
from a family of soldiers. Like many a 
French officer. he saw war as a duty, a 
form of chivalry, a mystique in which 
obedience was the key to honor. Now he 
finds that he can no longer obey. He had 
been a genuine hero. one of the few 
French officers who fought the Germans 
to the finish. Escaped from prison camp, 
he went on to fight until the end of World 
War IT and believed his commander, who 
assured him: “Come on, Larsan. my boy 
don't doubt France: there are ignoble 
forms of war in which she'll never in- 
dulge.” 


Anger & Pride. Then came Indo-China, 


There, once questioning an_ intelligent 
Paris-educated national who was now 
fighting for the Communist Viet Minh 


Larsan heard a criticism of France that 
was hard to deny: it was “too generous 
with us and too hard . . . too intelligent 
and too stupid.’ France was perfectly 
willing to pass on its culture, but French- 
men were never really willing to accept 
natives as equals, and so, as in all colo- 
nial rule. “a moment comes when there's 
too much accumulated anger on one side 
and too hard a carapace of pride on the 
other; and then a trial of strength be- 
comes inevitable.’ 

Indo-China taught Larsan that it is bet- 
ter for a soldier “not to know too much of 
what goes on below the surface,” but his 
own trouble as a soldier was that he had 
a thinking and feeling man. His 
personal crisis came in Algeria. where he 
found war no longer an honorable profes 
sion but a vicious police action. He con- 
ceded that the rebels were murderous, but 
could not justify to himself committing 
murder in vengeance. When he sees his 
own men wiping out whole villages of 
unarmed civilians, he protests; by that 
time, it is perfectly plain to his superiors 
that, with all his bravery, Larsan is not 
the man for the job. With true French 
civility, his commanding officer accepts 
his resignation. 

Honey & Sweetness. Author Simon 
knows well the dilemma that France and 
the West face—that the Communist in- 
telligentsia “approve any crime. if the in- 
fallibility of the Red Pope is in question,” 
while they eagerly denounce the West's 
slightest misdemeanor. In this situation, 
a counterstrategy is hard to find. In the 
end, the author, like his hero, decides that 
the highest morality is the individual's. 
But if all soldiers become Larsans, there 
would be no armies. His act of conscience 
is understandable and moving. but it of- 
fers no real answer to the problem buried 
in An End to Glory: How can evil be met 
without adopting the weapons of evil? 

Larsan’s answer, and an unconvincing 
one, is familiar in France; it is essentially 
the same as Voltaire’s advice to his coun- 
trymen in Candide to cultivate their own 
garden. Says Larsan: “I think I shall even 
start keeping bees again; the Larsan hills 
are rich in wild flowers and used to be 
famous for their bees. I shall sell honey 
and sweetness to the world. . . You see, 
I’m a real deserter.” 


become 
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One Cup ata Time 





If any satire of the Mao regime is be- 
ing written in China—not the likeliest of 
propositions—it cannot bear much resem- 
blance to this burlesque by C. Y. Lee. the 
Chinese-American author of The Flower 
Drum Song. Lee's view is light, slight and 
frequently funny, but it is that of an es- 
tablished expatriate; it lacks the edge that 
defiance and fear give to a work whose au- 
thor risks arrest. Cripple Mah. Lee’s ad- 
dlepated hero, is protected by his Schwei- 
kian stupidity from the dangers of the new 
people's democratic dictatorship. There is 


or 
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Satirist Lee 
Even machines have woman trouble. 


no sense of immediacy; the reader feels 
Mah could equally well be blundering 
through the tumultuous 13th century 
China described in the picaresque classic, 
Flower Shadows Behind the Curtain. 

The kind of woman trouble that Boc- 
caccio wrote about constantly besets the 
heroes of Chinese novels, and Mah’s are 
both traditional and up to date; they are 
caused by the government's Cup of Water 
movement. To increase the population, it 
has been decreed that women are like 
fountains: if anyone is thirsty, he drinks 
from the nearest one. Mah is peacefully 
attending to his duties as the custodian 
of a temple to Mao (formerly a temple 
to Confucius) when his room is invaded 
by a Female Old Tree Trunk (party mem- 
ber of long standing) who is pregnant by 
a local party boss. She announces that 
Mah is her new Comrade Sweetheart, and 
that he will be the “honorary father” of 
the child she is about to have. It is no use 
protesting, Mah finds. because the party 
boss insists on the arrangement. 

When Liberation Mah is born, the Tree 
Trunk disappears, and Cripple Mah sets 
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out with the baby and an old billy goat. 
which he had purchased under the im- 
pression that it was a nanny, to seek his 
fortune in Peking. It is not long before 
he is supporting another Comrade Sweet- 
heart. Even in a progressive state, this is 
one cup of water too many, and soon Mah 
finds himself in a corrective labor camp, 
being washed of bigamous thoughts. Ev- 
erything turns out well, just in time for 
the second-act curtain. Says San Francis- 
can Lee. who last saw his native China in 
1943. and ten years later began culling 
material for his satire from Communist 
newspapers: “In Communist China they 
try to get rid of the emotions, and tum 
people into machines, not realizing that 
it is possible to become something like a 
machine without really being one.” The 
Mao regime wants machines in human 
form, and the author's slyest satire sug- 
gests that it gets just the reverse. 


Rednecks & Vinegar Sippers 
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The ability to sell heavily in drugstores 
adds weight to an aspirin manufacturer's 
reputation, but not to a writer's. Proba 
bly for this reason, Erskine Caldwell sel- 
dom makes the lists of Meaningful Au- 
thors. Some 47 million Caldwell reprints 
(Certain Women, Claudelle Inglish) have 
been sold them a salty but 
honestly written sort of gallus humor. 
But their covers—and occasionally. some 
of their contents—are aimed at the skin 
Consequently, the author is too 
often ignored by readers who have passed 
the stage of handing thumb-indexed 
copies of God's Little Acre around high 
school study halls. The present collection 
of rural yarning is a useful reminder 
that Caldwell, 57. is one of the best 
short-story tellers in the U.S. 

Bert's Pants. Caldwell’s special quality 
is a wonderful ease; he evokes humor or 
horror without bravura or its opposite, 
the smug underplaying that leaves the 
reader, at the end of so many short 
stories, disappointedly clutching a glazed 
lump of irony in the form of a souvenir 
ashtray. Caldwell gives away no pottery. 
In a leisurely way. yet wasting no time 
with scene-setting, he lays out his dialogue 
and his few spare sentences of narration. 
The characters take shape quickly as the 
story forms. At the end. amazingly often, 
what the reader takes away is not a mood, 
or a morsel of truth, or a flash of humor, 
but the whole story—characters, moods, 
truths and lies. This is so not only be- 
cause the stories could be retold as good 
anecdotes, but because the author is a 
master illusionist who can create, as Hem- 
ingway did, an impression of absolute 
reality from the sparsest of materials. 

The settings are clay-road South and 
rock-field state of Maine. The best of 
the Maine pieces is The Corduroy Pants. 
Bert Fellows has sold his farm for $1,200 
to Abe Mitchell, whom he has known all 
his life. But two weeks after the sale, 
Bert remembers that he has left his other 
pair of pants in the farmhouse attic. He 
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asks Abe to let him fetch the pants, but 
Abe, although the pants are too big for 
him, will not let go of the windfall. 

As Caldwell tells it in his appealingly 
basic English: “Bert went back down the 
road, wondering how he was going to get 
along without his other pair of pants. By 
the time Bert reached his house he was 
good and mad. In the first place. he did 
not like the way Abe Mitchell had ordered 
him away from his old farm, but most of 
all he missed his other pair of corduroys. 
And by bedtime he could not sit still. He 
walked around the kitchen mumbling to 
himself and trying to think of some way 
by which he could get his trousers away 
from Abe. ‘Crusty-faced Democrats never 
were no good,’ he mumbled to himself.” 
Bert gets his pants back at the end of a 




















HERE’S ONE 
PIPE TOBACCO THAT 
STAYS LIT! 


If you're tired of using a book 
of matches for each pipeful you 
smoke, try Bond Street. It stays 
lit because of the way it’s cut 

a combination of flakes (even 
burning) and cubes (slower burn- 
ing). You'll like the aroma of fine 
imported and domestic tobaccos. 
And you'll like the way it stays 
lit... right down to the bottom 
of the bowl. 


BOND STREET 


A product of Philip Morris Incorporated 
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STORYTELLER CALDWELL 
In the drugstores, no free pottery. 





No wonder the English 


keep so cool! 


(mix Gordon’s Gin in a tall, 
iced drink-and you will, too!) 


story which, in the telling, is somehow 
a quick-sketch portrait, but never a cari- 
cature, of the two old vinegar sippers. 

Candy-Man. The most memorable of 
the Southern stories are harsher. There 
is Candy-Man Beechum, the epitaph 
to a huge Negro mule skinner’s quirky 
heroism. Loping happily along to visit his 
Saturday-night girl, Candy-Man is shot 
down by a deputy, just because the deputy 
feels like it. Candy-Man says that the 
deputy shouldn't have done that. The 
deputy says to shut up or he will pull 
out his gun again and hurry Candy-Man 
along. “If that’s the way it’s to be.” the 
dying man says back to him, “then make 
way for Candy-Man Beechum, because 
here I come.” 

The best of the lot is the much antholo- 
gized Kneel to the Rising Sun, a grim and 
eloquent expression of disgust that ends 
with another dead Negro. One of the 
things the author says, without raising 
his voice. is that men will wince at the 
torture of a dog and then join a shotgun 
mob. It is not a story that can be read 
calmly, but it is written calmly and well. 


he English are not easily fazed, even by 

summer heat. This national talent was 
given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 
when Alexander Gordon introduced 
his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you 
drink today harks back to his original 
formula, because one does not tamper 
with gin of such distinctive dryness and 
flavour. Try it soon in a tangy Gin & 
Tonic or Tom Collins. You'll see why 
Gordon’s is England’s biggest seller. 
Not to mention America’s and the world’s, 
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75 minutes. 


You go to the airport ten times faster 
by helicopter than by car in Chicago. 
More than a million people in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
been saving this kind of traveling time 
by hopping a helicopter instead of riding 
the road below. Today, Sikorsky helicop- 
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ters are pioneering short cuts in many 
other ways: trucking mail and cargo, 
carrying suspended loads, shuttling gov 
ernment leaders, and performing special 
functions for the military services. Such 
short cuts result in savings in costs, time 
and effort. These efficiencies will soon 





7 minutes. 


be even greater when the new turbine- 
powered Sikorskys go into service 


Read an interesting history of the helicopter trom 
its beginnings to its many modern uses: write to 
Dept, T-8 tor “The Miracle of the Helicopter.” 


Sikorsky Aircraft 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Stratford, Connecticut 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Nikki, Wild Dog of the North. Walt 
Disney's incessantly violent, incessantly 
beautiful adaptation of Nomads of the 
North, describing the early life and hard 
times of a Malemute pup that should de- 
light young audiences. 

Cold Wind in August. Good hard-mouth 
dialogue and a superb performance by 
Lola Albright will persuade most viewers 
to ignore the flaws in this film about a 
stripper’s love for a 17-year-old boy. 

The Sand Castle. A gay and whimsical 
satire on sun worshipers and beach-bum 
muscle growers, centering on a littl boy 
who builds a castle in the sand. 

The Honeymoon Machine, An electron- 
ic computer helps three young people out- 
smart the Venice casino in a film that 
clicks cheerfully to a silly conclusion. 

Fate of a Man. An excellent Russian 
film about a village carpenter whose life 
is shattered by war, based on a story by 
Mikhail (Quiet Don) Sholokhov. 

The Parent Trap. The delightful story 
of teen-aged twins who try to kid their 
divorced parents into remarrying; both 
twins played by Hayley Mills. 


TELEVISION 


Thurs., Aug. 24 

Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.).* On the Mississippi River at 
St. Paul, Minn., entrants from all over the 
free world compete in the international 
outboard motorboat championships. 

At the Source (CBS, 10-10;30 p.m.). 
Fric Sevareid and Howard K. Smith talk 
to United Arab Republic President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser at his palace in Cairo, 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
A survey of oldtime serials, from 1914's 
The Perils of Pauline to the cliffhangers 
of the °20s. 


Sat., Aug. 26 
Wide World of Sports (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). 


National A.A.U. swimming and diving 
championships, 
Sun., Aug. 27 

Accent (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). At her 17th 
century palace in Venice, Peggy Guggen- 
heim, expatriate U.S, art patron, is inter- 
viewed, following a TV viewing of her 
collection of 20th century art. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Republican National Committee 
Chairman William Miller. Color, 


Tues., Aug. 29 
Focus on America (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
The story of William Jackson Palmer, the 
onetime Quaker who led the Pennsylvania 
1Sth Cavalry in the Civil War, became a 
railroad builder and founded Colorado 
Springs and Colorado College. 


THEATER 


Broadway 

Among the best from the past season, 
Jean Kerr’s Mary, Mary continues with 
sellout houses, and Shelagh Delaney’s raw 
and powerful A Taste of Honey is still 
on the boards as are the musicals Camelot 


* All times are E.D.T. 
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(Arthur and the Round Table), Carnival! 
(a Broadway version of the film Lili), 
and Irma La Douce (Parisian under- 
world). From the Pleistocene epoch: Fio- 
rello!, a musical replanting of New York's 
Little Flower; The Sound of Music, the 
last and most sentimental work of Rodgers 
& Hammerstein: and, of course, My Fair 


Lady, by George Lerner and Bernard 
Loewe. 
Straw Hat 


Ogunquit, Me., Playhouse: Future Per- 
fect, with Donald Woods and Martha 
Scott, a pre-Broadway tryout. 

Keene, N.H., Summer Theatre: Moon 
for the Misbegotten, Eugene O'Neill's les- 
ser-known drama of love and greed in 
New England. 

Provincetown, Mass., Playhouse: One of 
Shaw’s oldest, Mrs. Warren's Profession. 

Falmouth, Mass., Playhouse: Father of 
the Bride, with William Bendix. 

Stockbridge, Mass., Berkshire 
house: Agatha Christie's dry icer, 
Little Indians. 

Boston, Arts Center Theater: Eva Le 
Gallienne in Maxwell Anderson's Elizabeth 
the Queen. 

Matunuck, R.L,  Theatre-by-the-Sea: 
Sandy Wilson's twirl through the '20s, The 
Boy Friend. 

Clinton, N.J., Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house: Harvey, with Old) Animal Inter- 
preter Bert (The Cowardly Lion) Lahr. 

New Hope, Pa. Bucks County Play- 
house: A Whiff of Melancholy, a new 
play. directed by Burgess Meredith. 

Chicago, Edgewater Beach Playhouse: 
lonesco’s Rhinoceros, with Zero Mostel. 

Highland Park, HL, Chicago Music The- 
ater: The King and I, with Patrice Munsel. 

Appleton, Wis., Attic Theater: Cole 
Porter's memorable (1935) Anything 
Goes; it still does. 

Danville, Ky., Pioneer 
Gentle Trout, a new comedy. 

Dallas, State Fair Music Hall: Bye Bye 
Birdie, with Elaine Dunn, Bill Hayes and 
Joan Blondel. 

Los Angeles, U.C.L.A, Theater: Eugene 
O'Neill's epic evocation of his saloon days, 
The Iceman Cometh, directed by John 
Houseman and Ralph Senensky. 

New York City, Central Park: Joseph 
Papp proves some of the best things are 
free with his sprightly production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Vancouver, B.C., International Theater: 
Do You Know the Milky Way, a European 
hit starring Hal (Mark Twain) Holbrook 
and George Voskovec. 

Stratford, Ont., Shakespeare Festival: a 
new play, The Canvas Barricade, alter- 
nates with Henry VIII, Love's Labour's 
Lost, and Coriolanus, 


The Road 

Sail Away, Nocl Coward's new musical, 
in its out-of-town debut at Boston's Colo- 
nial Theater. 


Play- 
Ten 


Theater: Oh 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
Collected Poems, by Robert Graves. 
The bent-nosed Jove of Majorca is no 
Yeats or Eliot, but he can outdistance 
these masters in evoking the moods of 
love, childhood, or the classic past. In his 
own right, he is an impressive poet, truer 
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to his passions than to the literary fashions 
of his time. 

A Season of Mists, by Honor Tracy. 
Part hoyden, part waif, and part Irish, 
this comic author loves to unstuff shirts, 
unstarch pomposity, and rip the cotton 
batting out of fuzzy minds. In her latest 
novel, an aging, 18-year-old Lolita dy- 
namites a rich art fancier’s ivory tower. 

An American Visitor, by Joyce Cary. 
Countless African novels draw their blacks 
and whites from  paper-thin headlines. 
Cary, who fought in Africa in World 
War I and served there as a magistrate, 
brilliantly drew his characters from life. 
This early novel (1933) is topped only by 
his own memorable Mister Johnson. 

Jimmy Riddle, by lan Brook. In a more 
contemporary spoof on the mess in Afri- 
ca, chiefly at the expense of the retreating 
British Empire, the author proves himself 
a Tarzan of the japes. 

The Way to Colonos, by Kay Cicellis. 
A young Greek writer has borrowed char- 
acters and situations loosely from Sopho- 
cles, and the result is a trio of remarkably 
good short stories, touched by tragedy. 

The Judges of the Secret Court, by 
David Stacton. A skillful and bitter ac- 
count of the death of Assassin John Wilkes 
Booth and the trial and execution of the 
forlorn set of dupes and fools named as 
his fellow conspirators. 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White. A superb job of re- 
porting the last presidential campaign. 

The Spanish Civil War, by Hugh Thom- 
as. The best account yet of this sad and 
savage war, the truth of which has been 
buried by lies and lost allegiances. 

The Faces of Justice, by Sybille Bed- 
ford. A sort of Baedeker of the European 
courtroom by a writer of extraordinary 
insight. 


Best Sellers 
(previously included in 
Time’s choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 

. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 

Stone (1)° 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
. Mila 18, Uris (3) 
The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (5) 
. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (4) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (6) 
Tropic of Cancer, Miller (7) 
Rembrandt, Schmitt (8) 
A Shooting Star, Stegner (9) 
. Mothers and Daughters, Hunter 


SEED ween 


NONFICTION 
. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (3) 
. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (7) 
The New English Bible (5) 
. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (4) 
. Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (6) 
. The Spanish Civil War, 
Thomas (10) 
9. Firsthand Report, Adams (8) 
10. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (9) 


Nw 


Sake 


* Position on last week's list. 
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Flamboyan flowers almost everywhere in Puerto Rico make ita glorious plac 





eto sip a Daiquiri, Joh 


How to build a great Daiquiri: 


make it with today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum 


qs \v Daiquiri must start with a firm founda 
4A tion of Puerto Rican rum. Select a brand with 
the words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label. 
Only in Puerto Rico do man and nature conspire 
to create such rums. Credit the unfailing sun, the 
amiable climate, the erystal mountain water. 
Credit men who know their business, too. They 
distill their rum at startlingly high proolt — for 
dryness. Every drop is charcoal filtered. Then 


aged in oak—that’s the law in Puerto Rico. 


Almost evervbody enjoys a great Daiquiri. lo b 
sure, there is still a staunch band of purists who 


insist that Puerto Rican rum should be 


down neat. To them we say. “Salud! 
THE RECIPE: Juice of half a lime (1% 02.) : scant tsp 
sugar: 11s oz. white Puerto Riean rum. Shake with 


ice, Where available, use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 
and just add rum. 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Rums of 
Puerto Rico, Dept, FA-1, 666 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19 


in Stewart photograph. 
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\ is this 
\ catching 
on? 
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ADD IT UP FOR YOURSELF. You get the handsome Benson & Hedges crush-proof packet. 
The cover slides back to deliver each cigarette to you in perfect shape. Slip off its outer wrap 
and the Benson & Hedges imprint drops EAE WAM Mal eM o}-Yol 4-1 Ml ol-Volel iT -T) tastefully your own. You 
get the famous Benson & Hedges filter system. Recessed into the mouthpiece, the filter itself 
never touches your mouth, never intrudes upon your enjoyment. You get the Benson & Hedges 
blend of choice tobaccos. Superb tobaccos cured, aged and blended with skill. If you appreciate 
quality, you will recognize why this must be a limited edition cigarette. IT ADDS UP TO THIS: 


With Benson & Hedges you pay more...you get more 
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